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| well,will ald us jn the near futare when this; There is also sometimes an odor to the 
country does its part in supplying the han- milk which does not arise from anclean 
| dreds of millions in Asia with what Great | cane, but is far worse. It may come from 
Britain has heretofore supplied them. | improper foodor unclean water given the 

Within a few years there will be calls for | cows, or from an unhealtby condition of 
| gcain and prov.sions from the United States 


aa wellas of manufactures. This couniry 
can atpply in either branch more cheaply 
than any other. For these reasons we 


one Or more animals in the herd, or it may 
have been acquired by absorption from the 
impure air or water where the milk was 
kept. It may require an expert with a keen 


days, it is not easy to bring the cows back | weed seeds inthe fire, and if they do no 
to giving as mach as they did before the more good to anybody, there is certainty 
shrinkage began. that they can do no more harm. 

A eriter in the Dairyman repcrisan | The worst weed seeds where wheat is 
experiment made with cows which had free | grown are those of the red root and poppy, 
access to water from a sprirg in the side especially the former. Rod root seeds are 
hill p'p3d into a tank which never freezes. | so large that it takes a first-class mill to 
Four of them were giveo, after supper, as separate them from wheat. We have often 


hungry for ther, but refrigerator care of |nips et GOcents, and flatturnips at 35 
California fruit now come into competition | to 40.cents. Sweet German turnips are 
with them and madethem unprofitable, un-| scarce, and would sell quickly at $1.25 
less they were sent to Eogland in colu-|abarrel,:with yellow at 80 cents to $1. 
storage steamships, and this had not always | Oaions.are quoted at $2 to $2 50, bat apy- 


proved profitable. 

The Emperor Alexander had usually been 
profiiable when picked carefully and early 
lt stands con- 


thing good;brings $2.25 or more. Leek quiet 
at 40 to 50 cents adczen, and chives at 75 
cents.¢ Radishes lower at 15 to 30 cants a 
dczan, astosiz: Salsifyin small demand 


Pubiisoers"ana Proprietors, | believe thatthe boom which has already 
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reached the farmers of the West, and in 
many vases has doubled the value of their 
lands within the past two years, is sure to 
pass the Alleghanies and affect the business | 


| men and the farmers of the East. It is a' 


| better time now for industrious men who. 


| want to begin farming to buy lard than it 
has been in nearly 50 years. Most of the 
manufactories, except where a few unfor-| 
tunate strikes prevail, are now ranning fall 
time, and all are sure to soon do sc. With 
the revival of industry in all our factories, 
and its employment on fall time, there will 
| before next fall be a demand for all that 
New England farmers can grow, and at 
prices better than they have lately been 
| accustomed to. One or two years later the 
boom in land values will come. So soon as 
it is seen that money can again be made from 
land by cultivating it,there will be more reidy 
to boy thanto sell. The presens boom bas 
been coming so naturally, bythe enormous 
excesses of our exports above our imports, 
that wehave become the largest holder of 
| gold in the world, as this country has for 
years been its largest holder of silver. Most 
| of our foreign indeStedness has been paid. 
If it had not, our gold imports would bave 
been larger than they have been. There is, 
therefore, nothing, apparently, to interfere 
| with a general return of prosperity,that will 
affect not merely the manufacturer and the 
| speculator, but the farmers of the country 








AGRICULTURAL. | as well. 
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Running in Debdt for Farms. | 


Baying more land bas from the earliest 
settlement of the country antil within a 
few years been the temptation hardest to) 
resiet to which the masa of American farm- | 
ers have been exposed. And they have not | 
resisted it to any notable extent. To secare 
the land adjoining him, which almost every | 
(armer deems eseential to the proper man- | 
agement of his original acres, has been | 
deemed right, even though the entire value 
of the land remained on interest as a lien 
againstthe whole. This wasso long almost 
aniversally profitable that many believed it 
would always be so,and that land mast cor- | 
tinnously ree wherever it was good land 
and rightly located. 

This illusion began to be dispelled even 
before the civil war, by the repid opening of 
Western lands that could be had free, and 
which both In fertility and ease of cuitiva- 
tion were «qualtoif not superior to the 
longer tilled lands of Eastern Siater. When 
railroads were extended to those new lands, | 
asthey soon were, serious competition of 
the east in grain growing was at an end 
Land did not decline even then, for farmers 
turned their attention to crops in which 
competition was less scarce and which gen- 
erally required much more hand labor. 
Many of these attempts were successes, and 
this involved in such neighborhoods a rise 
in the value of land. Best of all, many who 
then booght small parcels of land ior gar- 
ienirg and emall frait growing were able to 
pay for them Ina few years, and their land 
has been growing more valuable ever since. 

Daring the era of the civil war, especially 

ts later portion, land valaes apparently 
made a great rise in prices because of cur- 
ydepreciation. ‘The nominal prices of 
farming lands were then higher than 
ver before, or than they have ever been 
ce. Generally, however, if these bhigh- 
priced lands were reduced to the gold basis 
they would not be more than the price 
fore the war, except land that was 
ed so near growing cities that it 
elther did or was likely to come in use 
for residence, and could be sold in blocks 
olty lots. The farmer who in this 

, of nominally high-priced land could sell 

distant farm property for cash and 
ke his living elsewhere did well. Yet 

», poor fellows, were buy!pg more farm 
| even then, and have either sank ander 
r burden or been stagzering under it ever 

It was, in fact,a time when many 

ht land, for the nominal high prices of 
farm products gave them the idea that if 
had land enough to produce more they 
imake money very rapidly. But the 
tcf labor and of living was still bigher, 
hat the farmer, despite the high sales of 
prodnets, lost rather than made money. 
vasan era of general extravagance in 

z, ranning In debt, mostly for land, and 
those who were then accounted ex- 
ely penurious made aby money. 
era ended a quarter of a century ago in 
panic of 1873, and was for several years 
wed by declines in vaine of land as well 
{ most farm producte. 

ere has been the past few months a 

al of all business activities, and it bas 

tly had ite effect In marketing city 
estate at good prices. Will this boom 
the country districts and Increase the 
sof farming lands? It has done so 
he West, where the farmers produce 
{ the grain and mest products which 
argely export. So far the boom in baal- 
has been extraordinary in the way it 
atfected different occupations. Some it 

\pparently not affected at al). The dis- 

0, 80 far as we can see, is that the 
who are going ahead with courage and | 


, 


a ‘yare already making money. Those | some cases an odor in the can after it was that a herd of 30 cows gave & profit of $15 
. | emptied, and while it was being rinsed out, pur week more when the temperature of the 


are not ready to get on the car of pros 
y will do so later, and then they can | 
6 money also. 
Sere is no reason why the present boom | 
asiness should not last. We areon a gold 
esis and there is no depreciated money be- 
Lind the boom to give ita fall. Not only 
Cur gold product, but our silver product as | 
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Beyond the Chemist. 


A debt of eratitade of considerable siz3 is 
owing to the chemist by the owner of this 
cow for telling him what feedshe must 
use in order to net the greatest return 
in milk for the feed fed. He has 
analyzed milk and found in it certain 
ingredients, and in certain feeds he has 
found the same ingredients, and the car-_ 
ful experimenter has demonstrated that to) 
get the milk we must feed the feed contsin- 
ing the same ingredients as does the milk. 
the cow has certain predelic- 
tlons of herown, and of two things that) 


| the chemist says have the same ingredients, 


of the one she will give a fair mess of | 
milk, while of the other she will not. A 
pound of corn cobs is worth from two to 


| three times as much as a pound of enailr ga, 
| but pat a mess of corn cobs before one cow 


and a meas of ensilage before ancther, and 
see which gives the most milk. 

There is no reflection upon the work of 
the chemist in this. There undoubtedly is 
from two to three times as much feed value 
ina pound of corn cobs as there is in a 
pound of ensilage, only itis not ip such a 
form as is best suited tothe cow. Now this 
is an extreme case. But ie it not fair tosup- | 
pose that in the commoner feeding stuffs | 
there sre certain feeds or certain combina- | 
tions of feeds that have the same chemical 
value, yet the one is better for feeding than 
the other? Since we cannot take the stand 
that a pound of protein isa pound of pro- 
tein wherever found, would It not be ad- | 
visable to find jast what pounds of pro | 
tein are most valuable? Linseed meal 
for an example has in addition to its 
Jeeding valine a value as a medicine in 
keeping the bowels in good condition. 
Now may it not betrue that some feeds by | 
reason of their action upon the digestive 
organs sre wcrth more than their mere) 
feeding value? The farmer is not the 
man to determine these questions, for he 
has neither the time nor the means at hand, 
but it seemsto me that such a question 
would well repay the time of some of our 
experiment statione. P. B, CRosBY. 

Baltimore County, Md. 





Dairy Notes. 


Pasteurization may prove an effectual 
remedy for some of the many troubles 
which sometimes occur at the creamery, 
which reduce the quality of butter that 
should be extra down antil it ranks only as 
second or even a lower grade. But if the 
cause of the trouble can be learned and're- 
moved it will be better than curing ;it, for it 
will prevent it. 

it is not generally claimed that heating 
the milk or cream as prescribed in the Pas- 
teur process makes butter of any finer fi«vor 
than could be obtained bythe usual proc- 
ess which requires less labor. Some have. 
acknowledged that the butter from pasteur-| 
ized cream lacks in flavor when first made, 
and that it requires to stand a week or two 
to ripen after charning before it has at-| 
tained its less flavor or most delicate aroma. 

This ia natural enough. Whether we ac- 
cept the old theory that flavors are volatile 
and driven off by heat, or the more modern | 
idea that heat destroys bacterial germs, it is | 
reasonable to believe that whatever drives | 
off the bad fiavor or bacteria must also) 
affect the good flavor. 

Bat the butter makers should strive to re- | 
move the necessity of destroying flavors, | 
and we will say the cheese makers also, by | 
beginning first with a careful inspection of 
the miik asit comes in. Cans should be 
clean outside and in, and should have no dis- | 


| agreeable odor while the miik is in them, or 


after they are emptied. We have nosiced In | 


which we did not detect while milk was in 
it. Theclean, fresh smell of the milk over- 
powered the taint in the can, and perhaps | 


this was pot enough to seriously injare the |abern where the temperatare fell below 


milk if it did not remain there long, and if | 
it was dilated by being mixed with other | 
milk in untainted cans. 







much warm water as they would drink, and 
they took from one to three gallons each, 
atter having had what they wanted at the 
tank. Thedaily gain‘s milk was from 29 
to 32, 24 to 26, 26 to 28 and 20 to 214 pounds, 
respectively, or 84 pounds for the four cows. 
This cain was kept up aslong as the warm 


scent to detect these odors, or perhaps more 
than one expert, for after a little while one 
nose would get tired, or fail to do its whole 
work, at least after having inhaled a few 
offensive odors, and would not notice other 
cases less powerful. 














seen farmers sowing wheat that had occa- 
sional seeds of red root among it, left by 
careless winnowirg of the grain. What 
wonder is itthat if red root is sown it in- 
creases amazingly. lt is one of the most 
prolific of weedr, and as it always ripens 
jast before wheat is ont, and the 


and well packed in barrels. 
siderable rough handling, and yet reaches 
thecther sidein good condition. Oanata 
can grow the reddest and the handsomest 
apples in the whole world, If the Fameuse, 
McIotosh Red, Canada Baldwin, Carada 


Rad, Winter S*. Lawrence, Scot:’: Wintar na 
SSS Bre 


Cabbeges are. 80 cents to $1 a barrel for 


at 75 to.90 centsadcz2n. Celery mostly at 
$4 to $5 a box, but a few boxes may be 25 to 
50 cents higher or lower, according to qual- 
ity. Cucambers from $8 to $16a hundred, 
according to s'ze. Peppers in small demand 
Artichokes dull at $1 to $1.25 
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——] | green and\$1.75 forred. Cauliflowers $3.25 
: | 10 $3.50.a case, an? eproutes 20 to 22 centsa 
| quart. Lettuce from 35 to 60 cents a dczen. 
| Spinach, native, at 90 cents a box for native, 
and $2.50 to $3.25 a barrel for Norfolk, $2 to 
| $2.50 fcr,,Baltimore. Dandelions $1.25 a 
| bushel. Endive.scarce, but if any were 
jin it wouldabex$1 to $1.25 a dozen. 
Parsley advances to $3.50 a bushel. Ege 
| plants $2a case.% Hothouse tomatoes from 
25 to 50 centsa pound and Southern at 
| $2to $3 al.carrier.> String ibeans: Ficrida 
| green fim at $3 to $3.50 a crate. and very 
pies ones}; might, eelitbigher. Rbtubsibio 
| con:8 a pound.}}Arparagus variabie in size 
| of bunch and quality, mostly selling for $2 
| to $3 a dczen., Mushrooms at 35 tc 60 cents 
| @ pound. 
| There isino better dcmard f(r squaeher, 
| and prices are steady at 40 cents a barrel for 
| Marrow, 50 cents2for.Turban and Bay State 
| and $8 to $10 aiton for Hubbard. Potatves 
are in liberal supply, though receipts were 
| Hight! last week, but there is only small de- 
|mand. Arcostooks sell at 53 cents a.bust eh 
| for Dakota Ked,60 cents for fair to good He- 
| brons and, 63 cents for extra. Green Moun- 
| tains 70 cents for gocd to 73 cents for extra, 
| New York Rural ard Green Mountains 50 
| to 53 cents, Burbanks and White Stars 45 
| cents,and Western Green Mountains dull at 
45 to (53 cents. It takes choice stock to 
| bring full quotations. New Jersey sweet 
potatces, dcuble-head barrels, frcm $1.75 
| for inferior to $2 25 for fresh extras. 





| Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Apple receipts).were light last week and 
| nearly (all \taken} for export trade. Not 
| many selling to country buyers while it is 
/socold. No. 1 Baldwins and.Greenings are 
| quoted at $2.75 to $3.25 a berrel, and a few 

fancy; Baldwins $3.50 to $3.75, Spys at $3 to 
| $4 and Kings; at £3.50 to $4, ‘I'alman Sweets 
| $2 to $3, cocking epples $1.75 to $2.25. 
| Cranberries are}.firm, with light supply 
| ani sma)! demand. i Cape Cod at $6.5 Oto $7 
| for choice dark, ard fair to good $5 to $6a 
| barrel, $1.75 to $2a bex; country, good to 
| choice, $5 to $5.50 a barrel; Jersey $1.50 to 
| $1.75 acbex. Florida strawberries are 
| plenty, but not very gocd; 13 crates in last 











THE GLAMORGANSHIRE BREED OF CATTLE. 


| week, and sold slowly at 25 to 40 cents a 
| quart.? Some choice ripe fruit could be soled 
| at better prices. rica ies Bde Gare 





Of course, it is the duty of the butter’ water was continued. What would have 
maker to keep all the utensils inside the | been the gainif all theic water had been 
creamery or cheese factory in perfect condi- warmed? We think it would have been 
tion, allowing no decomposed milk or curd /more than twica as mach, as some years 
to linger in or around any of them, or even ago we reported results in a dairy where all 
to come from waste pipes through which is | the water at the trough was heated, and the 
carried cff any waste, even to the water | results as we remember them were that the 
used in washing utensils. These last are | record of milk sold was some two or three 
more often neglected than any other one quarts per day asan average for each cow 
thing perhaps, as the milk does not come in | more than the same herd had given the win- 
direct contact with them, and not every one ter previous. As the milk was all sold the 
thinks of the foul air and odors which arise | record was easily shown by the monthly 
from them. | receipts, and with a herd of 20 cows it was 

Pare air should be abundant Inside, and an important item. It more than paid for 
that this may enter and files be kept out| the fuel, andthe day’s wages of the man 
screens should always be provided for | who kept up the fires, though it took buta 
doors and windows in hot weather. [| little of his time twice a day. 
should be remembered, too, that not allthe| These three experiments are all given to- 
air out of doors is pure aud free from bad | gether, because we do not believe the use of 
odors or bacterial germs from dust. If air | warm water would give such results, if the 
is to come in freely it should not bring | barns had been so cold that water would 
these with it, and it may be necessary to|freez} in them, though it might have 
keep the windward side of the building proved of some benefit. Make the barns 
closed, and almost hermetically so at some | Warm first and then try warming the water- 
times, to keep out such penetrating odors as The inere ased profits will soon be enough to 
those of the skank, of carrion, of some artl- | P®y for a new barn if there is a good market 
ficlal fertilizers, of smoke from peat or | for milk or milk product. 
resinous woods, and even the odor of some 





| €asy to produce batter or cheese that will be 


cattle. 
| \f the time when it is so cold lasts but a few 


flowers, not so bad of themeelves, but 
entirely foreign as flavoring for butter. 

All these precautions are only less impor- 
tant in the private dairy than in the cream- 
ery, because the amount of the product le 
less, but where they are neglected it is not 


graded asextra. And it is easier to guard 
sgsinst these dangers in a home dairy where 
the butter maker knows each cow and its 
conditions, than at the creamery, where 
nothing is known of them excepting as re- 
vealed by the character of the product. 

lt may be necessary,as one writer has 
suggested, that all cans should be thor- 
oughly cleansed and scalded at the creamery 
by its employees, and we think few dairy- 
men or their families would object to being 
relieved of this labor, but it would be of 
little use when separstor milk or whey is to 
be carried away in them, and the imputa- 
tion that such supervision was necessary 
might be resented by those who least 
needed it, and might also make it more dif- 
ficult to detect those who were neglectfal 
about taking proper care in other parts than 
the cleaning of cans. The dirty and foul 
can may pointoutthe man who would be 
likely to have dirty milk pails and filthy 
stables. 





At an experiment in Eogiand they found 


barn was kept at 63° than when it was kept 
atf2°. Ifthisisso, we wonder what the 
prot would be, or if there would be any, in 


82°, so that the manure frozs behind the 
We believe it would be a loss, and 


Best Use of Scrcenings. 


Many farmers are troubled to know what 
to do with their grain screenings. They 
are fall of weed seeds, which should not be 
allowed to get back to the farm again, al- 
beit there are probably ,mapy more left in 
the soil from whence these grew. It seems 
a pity to lose the grain, shriveled though it 
be, that is «till among them. When we 
began farming we used to give the screen- 
ings to poultry, thinking that if the weed 
seeds were eaten the powerful digestion of 
fowls would destroy their germinating 
power. Some kinds of seeds cap be de- 
stroyec if eaten by fowls, but others cannot, 
and a\ill others the hens won’t eat at all. 
After a whila we found another trouble 
which was worse. In proportionas we fed 
wheat screenings mixed with red root and 
other weed seeds, in place of whole wheat, 


injare their egg-producing capacity. 
Then we tried taking the screenings to 


But if there were too many ground weed 
seeds in the meal the pigs got off their feed. 
There is very little nourishmentin most of 
the common weed seeds, anyway. If there 
were the plants growing them would have 
some better name than weeds. We finally 
came to the conclusion that the best use of a 
weed seed was to put it ina hot fire and burn 
it,and that all our troubles came because we 
had been trying to get along with the old- 
fashioned farming mill that our father 
had always used. Withan improved mill, 
properly fitted with sieves, all the shriveled 
grain worth saving cap be put ina heap by 
itself, and the wead seeds even can be sep- 





arated if it is desired. Thea put all the 


egg production lessened. We are satisfied each one trying to get the most roothold 
that fowls willeat some weed seeds that!andthe most sunlight, they are far more 
| companionable and friendly in winter,when 
| common adversity has hard hit them alli. 
mill and grinding them as feed for pigs. | In this the trees seem very human like and 





following year jast before clover is 
cut, much of this seed is shelled on 
the ground, in which it will lle for 
years until it is brought near enough to the 
surface to grow. 
red root, but we doubt whether they digest 
all uf it, and know that it is injurious to 
their ezg-producing powers. Yet on sandy 
land, where wheat and cluver had alternated 
for a long term of years, we bave seen 
wheat at threshing time turn ont more red 
root than grain, thovgh all the grain was 
cut and saved while bushels of red-root 
seed lay scattered on the ground. That 
farmer has never since dared to put wheat 
on that field. Growing spring crops fora 
long series of years is the only way to get 
rid of it, as the red root is biennial and must 
start its growth in the fall. 





Warmth from Living Trees. 


Whoever on a cold day passes from the 
open fields into a forest, particularly cf 
evergreens, is at once conscious of a charge 
in the temperature to several degrees 
warmer than he had before felt. This is 
not due to imagination, nor yet wholly to 
the fact that behind the shelter of trees 
the sensitive human skin cannot be suc- 
oesefally affected by blasts of wind each as 
cold asthe one that preceded it. In the 
stillness of the dense forest the air that a 
pérson’s body has warmed under the cloth- 
ing around him remains fora few seconds 
at least. Where the fiercest blasts pre- 
vail, air that touches the body is at once 
blown away and immediately replaced 
by air as cold. There is perceptible warmth, 
even by the thermometer, going cut from 
the living tree ina dense forest. The sur. 
face is covered with snow.and its roots,even 
those that are nearest the surface,are in un- 
frozen soi), and even in the coldest weather 
send tiny veins of sap op to the tree as the 
promise of what spring shall bring. Thus 
aceh tree gives out a little warmth,and each 
helps not only itself but all the trees near 
it. Rivals as these trees are in summer 


often better than human beings under ad- 
versity can attain. 


Canadian Fruit for Export. 


Ata meeting of the Fruit Growing Society 
of Qiebec, among the addresses made was 
one by Mr. R. W. Shepard, upon the apples 
to be grown for export, which contains 
some hints which may be valuable to 
orchardists in northern New England and 
New York, who grow frais under conditions 
similar to thosa on the north side of the 
St. Lawrence. 

He said until about 15 years ego the early 
apples were most profitable to grow, as they 





Hens can be made to eat | 


|@Florida oranges (are {rcarce at $3.25 to 
'and Biue -Pearmain are grown, and al | $3.75 for|fair.to good, and ($4 to $4.50 for 
|early apples and those without color are | Choice. Tangerines at $2 to $3.50 a half 
| left out, they are likely to prove profitable | box. Grape fruit at last,week’s prices, $6 
| apples for the English market. | to $6.50}for gcod.to choice, and fancy at 

The orchardist must keep up to the de- | $6.75 to $7.25... California navela steady at 
mands of an advanced age and be prepared | $1.50 to $1.75 for some not in good condi- 
to meet opposition. The people of England | ton, choice|196 counts $2.50 to $275, fancy 
are growing more and more iz love with the | 2:75, to. $3, 96 to 126 counts $3 to $3.25, 
| pecallarly delicious flavor of that queen of | Seedlings $2 to $2.25 for good to choice, and 
| apples, La Fameuse, and there is an almost | ® few fancy at $2.50. Jamaica oranges $2.75 
| unlimited demand for itthere. McIntosh Red | 8° $3 a. bex and $4.50 to $5 @ barrel. Va- 
| he thought the second most profitable apple | lenoia at lact week’s rates, $4 to $450 for 
to grow for export. Its quality is good, bat | £°0d,’and, $5 to $6 for choice to fancy. 

not as delicious as that of the Fameuse, I:| Lemons are h’gher, and 200 te 360 counts 
is larger in siza, with almost the same text-| #Fe $3 to $325a box. Dates are 5 ceuts a 
ure and whiteness of fies, and surpasses | pound and figs 11 to 13 cents for California 
all other Qaebec apples in richness of color | %24 18 to 25 cents for Turkish. Malaga 
It is much affected by fungi, and the spray- | &'@Pe8 scarce, $6 to $10acask. Banaras, 
ing pamp must be kept in use if fine, clean | °!'#ht hands, 85 cents to $1, large stems, 
fruitis to be obtained. Those who have | Yellow, at $1.25to $2. Pineapples 25 to 40 
large orchards of Duchess will do well to °@ts for ordinary. A few Jamaica 50 to 
top graft them into one or both of these | © cents each. 

kinds. | . 

There is room for improvement in the | mesten Hist Masher. 

cold storage arrangements for shipping| T5® fish trade continues about steady, 
apples to England. He had found it diffi-| with slight changes in prices up to date, but 
cult to obtain it in September, when much | *2¢ storm may make fish less plenty before 
of it was engeged for carrying buster, and | Fridey morning, and if so, look for higher 
which is carried at a temperature too low | prices, as the markeé is not heavily stocked. 
'for apples. He had sent Dachess packed in | Codfish are qalet at 24 to 2? cants for mar- 
cases in the compartment occupied by egae, | Fe 8nd 44 to 5 cents for steak cod, and 
| but the result was most anfortanate. There | ®8ddock from 34 to 3? cents. Pollock are 
should be cold storage room for fruit in| 1? to 2 cants, and hake from 2 cents 
September and October. The season for | fOr small to 3 or 34 cents for large. 





shipment {n cold storage from Montreal 
lasts but six or eight weeks, but the value | 
sent last season was abou: $90).000 worth, | 
and \t was probably higher in 1896: 

It would soon pay the steamship com-'| 
ponies to provide cold storage for all ship- 
ments, as the business is now only in its! 
infancy andas a memorial is being pre- 
pared asking the Dominion government to. 
assist in obtaining such better facilities as| 
the trade requires for storage and ventila- | 
tion In the steamers for export trade. 

Another speaker said a visit to the Lon- | 
don market had convinced him of the im-| 
portance of attractive packing. Boxes of | 
convenient siz3, lined with claan papar and | 
filled with carefully selected apples, found | 
ready sale, and the apples brought a higher 
price than those in barrels. 

Combinations of fruit growing with the | 
dairy interests and with bee ketplog were! 
advocated by some, but legisiation was | 
needed to protect the bees from injary by 
spraying trees when they werein blossom. | 





Vegetables in Boston Market. | 


The pleasant weather last week tempted | 
many farmers to stand with their wagons on 
South Market street, but they are scarce 
this week. The trade is fairly good and 
prices steady on winter vegetables. Hot- 
house and Southern products not very 
plenty, and generally taken at an advance 
over last week’s quotations. Beets and car- 





fourd a home market when people were 








rots are steady at 40 to 50 cents a box, par 


Cask in small demand at 24 to 3 
cents, and flounders steady at 4 cents. 
Halibut 12 to 14cents. Spanish mackerel at 


| 10 cents frczsm and 25 cents not frozen or 


green, as they are called, por pound. Native 
mackerel 25 cents each, and bine fish 7 to 9 
cents a pound, both frozen. Florida buck 
shad at 30 to 35 cents each, and large 
Georgetown at 75 cents each. Roe shad at 
$1 to $125 each for Florida, and $1.50 
for Georgetown. There are green pompano 
at 25 cents a pound or frozen at 15 
cents. Rod snappers 8 cents and sheepshead 
scarce at 12 cents. Lake Erie whitefish 15 
cents a pound, stripad bass 20 cents, bull 
heads and lake trout 10 to 12 cents, sea 
trout 12 cents, brook trout steady at 
50 cents, and plckerel 7 to 9 cents. 
Choice Penobscot ealmon are in at $1 a 
pound, with frozan Eastern at 16 to 18 
cents and Oregon at 8 to 10 cents. Smelts 
in fair supply but firm at 5 to 7 cents for 
Eastern, acd natives small 12 to14 cents 
medium 15%016 cents and larga 17 to 20 
cents. Ciams steady at 60 centsa gallon, 
and scallops $1 25, shrimps $1 50 a gallon or 
40 cents a quart. Oysters quiet at last 
week’s prices. Lobsters higher now ati? 
cents aliveand 20 cants boiled. Salt and 
smokel fish steady bat firm at previous 
prices. 





Pappies kept within doors and in small 
pens seldom if ever develop properly, bat go 
over on their legs and feet and fall out of 
shape generally. 
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Alaska is tohave a regularly organ!zed 
experiment station and an annual appropri- 
ation of $15,000, the sameasthe other sta- 
tions. Professor Georgeson of Manhattan, 
Ken., will shortly go ont and take 
charge of the work. Mr. Georgeson spent 
last year in Alaska, and brought back 
some fiae reports of the agricultaral poss!- 
bilities of the ooast country, and some 
remarkable specimens of grain, grasses, 
potatoes, etc, which he had grown there 
He believes that the ccuatry cav be prac- 
tically self sustaining to the large number 
of miners who avnually invade ite mining 
regions, and he farther balleves that for 
scores of years to come the mineral outpat 
of the country will be very large. This 
gold will all eventually find its way to the 
Stater, and tend to enrich the nation. 

Consul D.ederich of Madgebarg, Ger- 
many, mates a supplemental report on the 
beet sugar crop of Europe, in which he 
states that the expected shortage of 350,000 
tons is probably reduced by 200,000,owing to 
the more favorable prospects for the outpat 
of Germapvy and France. He yet states that 


the figures ars approximate, and that 
not until the last beet root has 
been taken from the silos and sliced 


willit be possible to state definitely the 
crop. Owing to small home consumption 
Germapy is obliged to find fore'ga markets 
for two-thirds of her prodast, and most of 
this has heretofore gone to the United 
States. The great problem, says Mr. 
Diederich. at present ls: When Caba, Porto 
Rico and the Pailippines increase their pre- 
duction of cane sugar #0 as to supply the 
United States, what will become of the 
large surplas of Garman beet sugar. 
Experiments at the Odio station have 
demonstrated clearly that the apple scab is, 
the chief factor in the destruction of the 
apple crc p, and that this fungus can be kept 
under control by ‘praying. Four splendid 
successive crops were produced on the 
sprayed trees at the station, while the frait 
onthe oneprayed trees in the same and 
neighboring orchards was worthless. 


The director, Professor Thorne, how- 
ever, calls attention to the fact 
that exhaustion of ecil fertility, 


waste of water and insect ravages may 
all co-c parate with sesb or other fungus 
growth in shortening the crop, and says: 
“‘If our orchards are again to produce the 
great crops of carlier dayz, we must, in 80 
far as poss!bie, restore the soil conditions to 
those days; we must avoid the waste of 
water in thcse sections where rainfall Is 
scanty, by preventing the growth under the 
trees of weeds or gras*, and by keeping the 
surface in such condition as to prevent 
evaporation.” 

Assistant Secretary, Brigham, of the Do- 
partment of Agriculture, siates thas this 
year’s distribution of seeds {ts the most sat- 
isfactcry that has occurred. The seeds are 
being sent out bya New York firm which 
has its plant in Washington, so that opers- 
tions are directly under the eye of the de- 
partment. Laboratory tests are now being 
made vf all seeds to show the ger- 
minative qualities, and during the com- 
ing season ficld tests will be made on 
the small “farm” which the seed test- 
ing section has secured near the city. This 
test will show whether the seeds furnished 
are true to name, and if they are not draw- 
backs will be made by the department from 
the price for which the seeds are contracted. 

The egricultural appropriation bill | 
carries a recommendation from the Seore- 
tary of Agricalture for $50,000 to be ex- 
pended in making detailed examination of 
the water supply and possibilities of irriga- | 
tion in the arid States and territoriez. What | 
is termed by Westerners as “arid America’”’ | 
is a vast stretch cf country compris. | 
ing millions of acres regardin: which | 
the general impression in the east 
is that it is useless alkali land, and 
that it isa waste of money for the Federal | 
Government to attempt schemes for its re-| 
clamation. While at the present time this | 
landis arid and incapable of producing | 
orcpe, it is not useless so longas the water | 
supply acjacent to it is unused. The 
cflicial fizares of the Geelogical Survey show 
71,500 000 acres of anresei ved public land in 
the so-called arid States, for which a water | 
supply is available, and which are irrigabie 
and capable of producing enormous yieldr. 
It is nit, however, proposed by Western | 
advoca:es of irrigation that the Govern. 
ment shall irrigate these lands at enor | 
mous ¢«xpenee, but that it shall eimply | 
investigate the question thorcughly and | 
aid in the solution of the probiem. | 
Secretary Wliison saye: ‘Is isclear that 
a crieis has been reached in the lIifs of | 
the commupities in which egriculture is} 
dependent cpon its success for irrigation. 
The laws and regulations relating to irrigsé- 
tion, which have grownup in those com- 
munities, have in many ways proven 80 uL- 
satisfactory that immediate action is de- 
manaed for their reformetion. Unforta- 
nately the accurate information on which | 
alone intelligent reforms can be based is 
almost wholly lacking. It is therefore 
highly prc per that the natioual government 
should undeitake investigations to ald in 
the solation-of the problem.” 

Eastern men are somewhat disposed to 
antagon z! measures relativg to irrigation 
as being of only local benefit to th= West, | 
and aseven irjaring the Eastern farmers by | 
opening more Western land, whose prcd-| 
ucts will compete with their own. How 


is this? Would the products grown on/|grouné, and taking care that there is no) 


Washington’ Agricultural Notes. | said to be from one to five and one-ha!f to 


one to seven. Say on an average one to six. 

That is, one part of nitrogenous compounds 
| to six parts of carbonaceouscompounis. It 
‘1s probable that this would come near be!ng 
|aproper ration fora working man. Bat 
| how to secure it, that is the question. It 
| must be done by stadying the constituents 
| of various food products, and this is one of 
| the most important teachings of agrical'- 


of the various 


| beast. 
| generally as bone and marcle producirg; 
carbonaceous foods as fat producing. Corn- 
|/meal is a carbonaceous fcod, the putri- 
| tive ratio being 1 to 11; potatoes are carbor- 
| aceour, 1 t0 11.5; entire wheat is 1 to65; 
refined flour, which loses much of the 
glaten in the milling, is mach more carbon- 
aceous and mekes less mascle. Graham 
flour is more nitrogenous. All the beansare 
highly nitrogenous. In Mexico and South- 
ern countries the bean serves as a subst'- 
tute for meat, and beans are served at every 
Mexican meal the year around. 
are strengthening and “stick to the riba,” 
and men can work hard onthem. The cow 


pea, which isa bean, is highly nitrogenous, | 


the nutritive ratio belog oneto 2.1. Pease 
areone to 3.2 Oatmeal may be called a ni- 


trogenous grain, the ratio belugoneto 55 | 


Milk is very nitrogenous, being one to 37, 
but varying scme in different classes of 
cower. Skiwmilk, which, in the cream, has 
lost only fat, is 1 to 21. Battermilk is 
still farther deprived of fat and is 1to 17. 
Lean meat is almost wholly composed of 
muscle and bone-prodacing material, and 
should be used as a suyplement to corn 
bread, potatoes, white bread, hominy aud 
other carbonacecus foode. The nutritive 
ratio of beef is 1 to 5. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 


Eees and Honey. 


The etation agent at Thorndike, Me., 
began last spring with 25 colonies of beer, 
From them he teok 600 pounds of ccmb 
hoaey, and he has now 45 colonies weil sap- 
plied with winter stores. How is that for 
success? Wedo not know Maine prices, 
but here in Massachnusetts the comb honey 
should be worth from 12 to 15 cents per 
pound, or $72 to $90 for the lot, and the 20 
colonies ot increase from $3 to $5 per col- 
ony, beside cost of hive, or from $60 to $100 
more. 





Beekeepera often are the ones who are in 
fanlt when honey seils at prices which are 
not satisfactory to them. And this is par- 
ticularly true of those who extract this 
honey. ‘They will pot wait until the comb 
is fall and sealed, which is the only guide 
totell when it is thoroughly evaporated 
and ripened, or fit for marketing and eat- 
ing, and thus they havea prodact which is 
light we git, and of which an experienced 
buyer !s afraid, and which the consumer 
who tries onca does not care to buy again. 

Some do not pnt itup in neat and at- 
tractive-looking packages, and this is true 
also of some who sel! comb honey, and ex- 
tracted honey 8 sometimes put upon the 
mai ket too early inthe season, when-peoy le 
are supplied with small fruits and berries. 
Not many have become accustomed to using 
honey for preserving fruite, and until it 
is more generally used for that pu pose 
it is better to hold back the new honey, and 
let such as want it then clean out the old 
stock in hands of dealers, which will make | 
the market better later in the season. 
Then there are those who throvgh ignor- 
ance or dishonesty try to put in the poorer 
grades or dark honey where the pure white 
honey is wanted, or to mix them, and those 
who through foolishness place their honey | 
in the hands of commission dealers who are, 
not regular dealersin it,and who know) 
but little about the difference in quality and | 
care less, if they can dispose cf it at some | 
price and get it out of their way and pocket 
their commission. 

All these matters Lave a tendency to re-| 
duce the price upon the better grades of 
honey, and to decrease inatead of increas- 
ing the demand for it. Honey should bean) 
article of almost daily use in the family, 
and the qualities graded and prices as 
firmly established as those on sugar. 

Beekeepers who have large aplaries in 
some of the States are already comp!aining- 
because there are so many farmers who 
keep a few bees, not that they objcct to fair 
competition in a legitimate way, but be 
cause it is those who have but alittle to 
sclland who do aot understand how to put 
itup or to put it on the market, who hurt 
the trace in the way we Lave pointed ont. 
If those who have but a few tees would! 
try to fall into line and keep step with the! 
procession, they wculd find the older and | 
more experienced beekerp2rs their best 
friends, and ever ready to help them with 
arivice and informatior. 

There seems to be in nearly all the writ | 
ings upon bees that we notice, whether from 
those who bave large aplaries or those who 
have buta few colonies, a wonderful una- 
nimity of opinion in agreeing that the) 
Italian bees and their hybirds are less 
liable to trouble from insects like bee moth 
thanare the black beer. With them, in| 
strong colonics, the bee moth seldom gets at 
the ccmb in the hive, although it is some 
times d ffisalt to protect stored combs from | 
which the honey has been extracted. These 
need to be watched carefally. 

In some places the larger ants are trouble- 
some, but may be kept from doing serlous 
damage by raising the hive a little from the 


Western irrigated land in any way com-| rubbish near in which they ean harbor. If 


pete with those of the Easi? Take acuth- 


ern California, for instance. There are | 
now in that State large areas of irrigated | toiling water into their neste, or destroy) 


jand, and there are millions more acres sub- 
ject to irr'gation with proper water supply 
regulations. How do the crops of southern 
California affect the Eastern market? Her 
priccipal products ase orarg.s, lemons, 
olives, grapes (and raisint), wheat, dried 
apricots, peaches, etc. The fruit prod- 
ucis last year of southern Calitornia 
amounted to $21,000,000. California grain is 
shipped to Liverpcol and the Orient, 
and does not compete with the Eastern 
States, simply adding slightly tothe world’s 
suppir. Her fruit which ccmes East does 
not in any way compete with the Eastern 
farmer. The Eastern farmer has not even 
eontribuated to any extent of that $21,000,000 
to southern California's wealth; that has 
been paid mostly by the cities and the com- 
paratively wealtby clase. Buton the cther 
hand itis notto be eupposed that meney 
which goes to California stays there. it is 
immediately sent East again to purchase 
manvafactored erticles of all sorte, and the 
manufactare of these articles in the Eset 
creates a demand for the products of the 
Easterao farm. Asa matter of fact the fur- 
ther dc velopment of the Weat, by irrigation 
or otherwise, would forther devel: p the 
Kast, would stimulate its manufactarinz 
industries, and these are dependent four sur- 
port upon the Eastern farm prodnetr. 


With all the talk about balanced rations 
for the cow and the horee, how many p20- 
ple consider what is a balanced ration fora 
man? The balanced ration fora horss is 


very plenty smear the supporta of the bee 
| stand with tar or prixters’ ink, or pour 
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| True 
Greatness 
In Medicine 


| 
j Is proved by the health 
s of the people who have 
, taken it. More people have 
¢ been made well,more cases 
of disease and sickness 
have been cured by Hodd’s 
Sarsaparilla than by any 
other medicine in the 
world. The peculiar com- 
Y bination, proportion and 
' process in its preparation 
» make Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
i peculiar to itself and un- 
: equalled by any other. 


ARB AI cy ae 
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ural colleges. Kuowing the composition | 
foods, it is comparatively | 
| easy to secure a complete diet for man or | 
Nitrogenous foods can be classed | 


They. 


| the movable frame, and others insisted that 
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them «with bisulphide of carbon. A little of 
this poured into the entrance of the ant hill, 
and confined there by covering with earth 
or a board, will kill every ore. 


Mera than 30 years ego,or in October, | 


1868, A. [. Root contribated the following 
statement to the American Bee Journal: 
‘In the epring we selected a strong stock, 
with a very prolific queen, and first re- 
moved every bit of drone comb from the 
breeding apartment, and supplied its place 
with clean, straight frames of worker; 
second, we arranged the second story 
as it was a Langstroth hive, so as to 
hold fiames above as well as below; 
third, the honey was removed by the 
machine at intervals of from three days 
to a week, or jast before the bees were 
about to seal it up; fourth, as the swarm 
soon became very populous we were several 
times obliged to remove comb from the 
centre, aod eusp!y its place with empty 
frames, to prevent their clastering and 
“loafing,” so that they bave in reality built 
several frames of comb, besides yleldinz ue 
203 pounds ol pure honey ap to this date, 
Jaly 21, and from appesrancos we think 
they are not nearly thronogh yet.” 

This was nearly at the commencement of 
the agitation of the question of large hives 
and movabie !rames, and perhaps he could 
tell a larger story now. We think he would 
not now advise removing the honey from 
the com> jast before it was sealed, but 
would walt antl! it was sealed, even if he 
did not ext: act qaite so much honey. 

Atthat time many ridiculed the idea of 


the new hives were in no wise better than 
the straw ekeps which were used in Earope 
almost from time beyond the memory oi 
man. Now all controversy seems to be on 


Fountain of Eternal Youtr.—!ohn W. Obadwick. 

.... Joy is forallmen. It does not depend on 
circumstances or condition; if it did, it could 
only be for the few. Itis of the soul or 
the soui’s character; it is the wealth of the 
soul’s Own belng.—Horase Bushnell. 

-.-- Intercession is the very safety valve of 
love. When we f:el that we realiycan co noth- 
ing atallin returu for scme remarkable kind- 
ness and iffatou, how exceedirg'y g! ad we 
are that we may and can pray.—Francis R. Hav- 
orgal. 

---. There is only one thicg the servact:f the 
Lord Ubrist cancot do; he cannot stay; he canuo! 


Toe world caiishim. The word of the Master 
rings out likea clarion, “Go ye! "—David J. 
Buirel', D. D 

----48 8 father in a garden stoops down to kiss 
a child, the shadow of bis body falls upon it. So 
many of thedark misfortunes cf our life are not 
God going away from us, but our Heavenly 
Father stooping down to give us the kissof His 
infinite and everlasting love —Anon. 

----"* Occupy tll I come.” What are we to 
occup)? Tae place God bus ass'gned us, It is 


apd t) envy tie place «thers occupy as to neg- 
lect t: 6 obligations of our own place. And such 
fretting and envyipg always leads to neglect. 

---» 48 we climb the heights of prayer our main 
work is iniercession. The power of intercession 
is not to be measured; it goes out it to- the erd- 
leas connections and sympathics of the sephit- 
aal world, reversing, influencing, succor.rg 
consoling in numberless ways.—W. Robeitson 
Nicoll. 

--+» There is a common impression that ct arac 
terisstaped and destiny determined by what is 
done in the great crises of Lfe. 
to bear.in mind that these crises are not iadepen- 
Gent of our common bvare, but that the work cf 
giving form and bent to character is a matter of 
caily doing. The work goes cD, not only in these 
moments which we call critical, when great 
i-sues hipge manifestly upon our actions, and the 
eyes cf med are opon us; but also in the obscure 
oours of iife, and alovg the great paths of i fs’s 
common levels. Muoh of the work is done ip 
secret, when Lo eye sees bit Gou’s. It will find 





the question whether the eight, 10 or 12- 
frame hive and deep or shallow frame is 
best, and some go so far as to c!aim best re- 
sults from the twe-stury eigh!-frame, prac: | 
tically a 16-frame brood chamber, with sur- 
plus boxes above that. 


-—s BRILLIANTS:- 








| lence, 


Ob, ask not thou, How sbali I bear 
The burden of \om orrow? 
Sc ffistent for today its care, 
its evil and its sorrow; 
God imparteth by the way 
Strengto suffisieat for the day. 
—J. E. Soxby. 


Whate’er thou do t 02 ons bestow, 

Let eac t2e double blessing know; 
Let each the commen barden bear: 

In comfcr:s acd in gricfs agree; 

And wrestie for bis ¢ isads with thee, 
in all tu’ omalpotence of prayer. 


Oar mutual prayer accep! {and seal; 
In all thy glorious #e.f reveal; 
All with the fire of love baptize: 
Thy kingdom ia our souls restore; 
And Keep tlil wa can sin no more, 
Til all in thy whole image rise. 
—John Wesley. 


Take up the White Mano’s burden, 
Send forth the best ye breed. 
Go, bind your sons to exile, 
To serve your cay, t vee’ need; 
To wait, in heavy barnoess, 
On flattered folk and wiic, 
Your ne w-saugl t, sullen peoples, 
Helf devil and balf child. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


if it be true that on ihe Juagment Day 
| Toe secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
Had I the power to choose I’d not arise, 
| But sleep forever in my tomb tig ut sealed. 
| Bare, shivering souls, stript of tnis kindly clay, 
| Shall we not fear e’en the m st loving eyss? 
| —Lilla Oabot Perry. 


| Oar love is not a fading, earthly flower; 

| Ite winged seed cropped down from Paradise, 

And, nursed by day and night, by sun and 

shower, 

| Doth momentiy to f-esher beauty rise; 

| To us the leafless autamn is not bare, 

| Nor winter’s rattling boughs | sck lusty greer. 
Our summer hearts make summer’s fulloess, 

where 

No leaf, or bui or blossom may be seen; 

For Natare’s life in love’s deep life doth lie, 

Love, whose forgetfulness is beauty’s d-ath, 

Whose mystic key these celis of Thou and I 

Into the iafiaite freedom opentt}, 

And makes the body’s dark and narrow «i a‘e 

The wide-flang l2avas of Heaven’s — —~ 

—Loweil. 








GEmS OF THOUGHT, 





.... All tha’ tuou givest thou wilt cairy away 
| with thee.—Turhish Proverb. 
.... Speak kind * ords now, because it will cost 
something to put them on tombstones. 
| ....Tomorrow will be like today. Life wastes 
itse.f while we are preparing to live.—Ewersov. 
..-» Prudence is self surrender to (he stropaes 


James Martizean. 


..-- Friendship is a plant of slow growtb, sn‘ 


must undergo and withstand the shocks :f ac- 
versity before it is entitled to the appel'atior.— 
Washington. 
| «++.Lovwe, live for, work for, the undying trath 
' and good,—this is the way to povrish an undying 
vigor of the hea:t. The:e are ihe waters of the 


impulse; duty is self surrender to tie bighe:t — | 


fall revela ion ion the clear light of etern.ts.— 
Baptist Uaior. 

....B-eraal God, who committest to us thr 
ew ftandsolemno trust of life, since we Bnow nc 
what a day may Driag forth, bu: only that the 
hour for serving Thea is always pressat, mov, 
we wake to the instant claims of Thy holy willt 
aot waiting for tomorrow, bat ylelding today. 
Lay to rest tha resiscaucs of our passion, lato 
or fear. Oonsecrate with Tby pregence 
the way our fset may g), and tie hamoplest work 
will suine and th» roazaest plasas D3 mid) pleia 
Litt as adove aarighteous mi trast lato faith aud 
hops and charity by eteacfast rellavce on Tay 


| Sure Will; 224 80 my w3De mddost lo Our tims 
of wealih; patient un ier disappointmeat, ready | 


for daager, s0-ene iu death. Amen. 








SCIENTIFIG. 





——Allcodeé books carried on warships bave 
leaden backs, to make them sink if lost over- 
boarc. Tae lettersin the bock, morecver, are 
printed with peculiar ink. wh'ch fades away when 
it comes in contact withthe water. To make 
things still mcre safe the lettars are char god 
every few months . y t16 navy department. Eren 
on the warsbips few cflicers know their vessei’s 
Mi tial signal ods. 

——Iltily bas had 294 tquare miles of land 
| added to its territory in the la:t seventy yearr, 
| by the acy nce of the celta of the Po into the 
| Adriatic sea. The moeaturement has been made 
| Dy Professor Marinelli, who cart fally compared 
| the Austrian surveys to 1823 wit the Italian 
| surveys of 18938. Tae addition amounts to one- 
| six-huncredth of the total area of italy at the 
eariler date. 

——Lake-level figures reeelved for the year by 
Secretary Keep ofthe Leke Carriers’ Associs- 
tion show that Like Saperior bas been above its 
average for the past tweive years; Lakes Huron 
and Michigan one foot below the level of the lasi 


Taese reports confirm the theory tat rainfal 


ening channeis bas nothing to do with it. 
——Vegetabie life is influenced much more by 
certaio kinds of light rays than by othere. Four 
hcthouses of rec, green, blue and ordinary glass 
were built, and vegetables of the same species 
were cultivated in each. The experiment showed 
that plants in the red house at'ained a much 
greater 6iz9 than thosein the blue house. The 
‘ight through bi ie glass stunted the plants, which 


the chemical i finence of red rays, and be-t cf all 
in white iight. 





linger, forever lo King up into the Master’s face. | 


as wrong to be fretting over our own limitations | 


It is important | 


twenty-eight years; Lake Erie hoidirg her own. 


alone detarmines the lake level, and that deep- | 


tor.ve t ett r under green ligt t, still bi ter under 


| ——The following are some cf the deepest 


wells inthe world: In Europe,one at Passy, 
| France, depth two thousand feet; at La Chapelle, 
Paris, depth 2950 feet; at Greneiie, Paris, depth 
| 1798 feet; Neusalwerk, near Misden, depth 
| 2288 feet; at Kiesioger, Bavarie, depth 1878 
| feet; at Sperenberg, near Berlin, d2j,th 4190 
| feet; at Pest», Hargary, cepth 3182 feet. Tne 
well at Sperenberg, near Berlin, is the deepest 
| wellin the worlc. In the Uaited States there 
are wells located at St. Loute, Mo., depth 3843 
} feet; at Loulsville, Ky., depth 2086 feet; at Uo- 
| lumbus, O., depth 2775% feet; at Onarleston, 
| §. O., depth 1260 feet. 
———————“— > 
Our Spiritual Forces. 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 

“ The bappy conditions of life are to be had on 

the same tarms.” 


“Heppiness is & great love and much see- 
ag. 





* Greatness ia to take the common things of 
| Iife aad walk traly among them.” 


* Life and religion are one vbing or neither is 
anything.” 

“ Every gift has ite return; every call has its 
enewer ip this great live, aleit world where mao 
stands centra!.”’ 

To produce and to maintain succesefal moods: 
be able to exercise power without conscious ex- 
ertion or fatigue; to live in the flowing currant 
| Of progresr, and thus receive all the advantages 
| of ite strength; to always hold the sfirmative 
| foree,—how are these conditions to be achieved ? 
| For in them lies the key to health, harmony and 
| happiness. Isthere a way to achieve these cn- 
| ditions? 

The fret question, howeve~, to ask is whether 





their at alnment is “csirable? There can be but 
one reply—that it is the one most desirat le | 
| avhievement of life. The atiainment is the e- 

tore a foregone conclusion. All that is destrabie | 
| forman ishis. It is simply at his pleastre to 

| take it at any moment. The universeis msde 

Orman and not marfor the universe. Ali ite 

laws are f amed for his benefit; ali its resources | 
are created for his ase. For man is not merely a 

dwe'ler upon the earth: he is an inhabitant «f 

the ubiverse. He is a co-workerwth Gd in 

, the developme tt and direction of ali the divne, 
| creation. 

It will be the most p»tent of aids tothe higher 
morall'y acd nobler purposes when there isa 
complete, geperal recognition of the true pxture | 
cf liteiaits completereis; when it Is ralized | 
that tne period of terrestrial sojourp, limited, at 
ts utmost, (o the years within one century, is not 
the beginning, oor the end, nor the whole of lifa; | 
that we have lived befure we begin this life, and | 
that we shall continue to live after pasting out 

| of the physical body, and that there is no ceath 
n tie sense: fa cessation of consciouscess and 

cf developmert, and that all man acbisves here | 
860 mach t> the advancement of his state ip the 
mmortal conditions of endless progress. Ic is | 
| wise to begin any study or any species o' menta! 
or moral cuitu’e at any period of life: to enter on 
a@ new largusge at fit'y, seven'y, eighty; or an ac- | 
quirement of any nature that is enlarging spd 
uplifting ta its influence, for itis the spirtiual 
man who a qilres and it is the spiritual man | 
whois h3realand the |amortal being. When 
he is released f:om ‘h3 physical environment he 
experiences ths greatest quickening :f all bis 
mental facu! ties. 

The lf+ begun after the event called death is 

| the real lif3. Thie part (which men have re | 
garded as the real, and al! aftericas vague anc | 

| shadowy) is merely rudimentary and experi- | 

|; Mental. Alter escaping from the body, men anc | 
women are in a world of which this is the mee 
prototype; a world of land and «a‘er; of air; of 
flowers and trees, mountains and plains; c.tia 

{and country; houses, temples; a world where | 
tiaereis thougbdr, inventior, lit»rature. painting 

| preaching, lecturing, education, pbilart >ropy, 
and inall respects the progressive lifa of the 
spirt in its ittallectua’, moral and divins 
phases. All that is acquired bere is by so muc! 
the acvancement of a capacity on wh'ch to 
enter this higher, more reai and more poseitive 


life. 

It is in the conditions of that life to exercise 
cower withcut conscicus exeition; to prodtce 
and t) maintain successful moods; to live con- 
8 actly in the current of progress, ang thus to be 
strong with its strength; to bold at all times 
| the affirmative force. Now, can we achieve such 
| ¢ nditions, here and now? Because if we can 
| atta'n such conditions, all our present exertions 
ad their reeults are entirely transformec. 

The question then resolves itself into this: 
Can one live, now and here, in tis spiritual 
| forces? Onan he invcke this higher self and live 
| In bis immortal ener gies? 


aroces (hat lead to thisresult; a certain care :f 
the body tat keeps it lieht and elastic. aud the 
| tom y senver of the dliectinz power wit"ir; the 
activiiy «f mind, which controls and directs; ard 


1 He certainly can. There are three-fold obse:v 











| as WALTER BAKER & CO,’sS 


-§ RE BREAKFAST COCOA 


** Hes stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 
— Medic 


| eee WALTER 


TRADE-MARK. 


Established | 780. 





rland Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


BAKER & CO. LTD., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


| King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the | 


the uplift of the spirit t) God that It may ri ceive 
of divine power. [iis civine power is snr in 
various ways ach man bas bis special «nd iv- 
dividual beipers in the unseen world, who are | 
around him, coming and going as may be. and) 
who help him to recogniz3 the divine will, to) 


welk in the divine way (#hic: is the 
rignt way)—and to carry on his work 
These unseen friends speak to him, and | 


f he has evolved his spiritual sense of hearirg, | 
he knows what they say to him. He hears it, , 
so to speak, though hearing noth'ng sudibie He | 
does not see these friends, forthe sim; le scien-f 
tific reason that the psychic body isin a rate o | 
vibcaticn so mnc) hig er taan the physical eve 

can Ciscerp. But he msy perceive them by viriu: | 
(fthe power of bis uwn tp'ritaai facni ice to 

recognize spiritual beings. Weare fat lesroing | 
tbat the sight and hearing of the phj sical senser | 
is but the nutward correspondence of the sight | 
and bearing <f{t1e psychic booy. Tre supreme | 


aim «fall experience is to evolve and deveiop the | 
spiritual faculties, ani to learn to live in tiem: | 
to learo how t)> see, to hear, to ptrceire in s | 
larger and fuller way than merely by the power | 
of the physical senses. Toe way in which one | 
may unfold b's sviritaal perception will be dis- 
cussed in the next paper of this series. 

— Boston Buiget. 
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Rouse 7 the tor pid liver, and cure 
biliousness, sick headache, jaundice, 
nausea, indiges tion, etc. They are in- 


valuable to prevent a cold or break up a 
fever. Mild, gentle, certain, they are worthy 
your confidence. Purely vegetable, they 
can be taken by children or delicate women. 
Price, 25c. at all medicine dealers or by nai! 
of C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 







| 157 North Common st. Lynn, Mass 
| in left breast, was operated on by tw 
| ists, itreturned again, and then she 


| | not been cured 





| Subjscis 'n a manner that ie practical and at (he 
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The result of years of scientific reces,.. € 
America’s greatest blood specialist. 4)... 

treatment toat relieves jmmediately, .... 4% o 

manently all forms of CANCERS, 1 ()\\(jpa 2 7 

CHRONIC DISEASES. Hundreds toe t 

ful cures effected in and around Posto, 

the following wa t 
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then come to our offices and inves 
hundreds of other marvelous cures ; 

ABSORPTION when all other treatm: od 
Consult this living patient, Isabel Dew. poy. 





Dr. James Solomon, was instantly relieved ae 
ey cured by the absorpti: ethod 
oday she is one of the many living witnesses. 


| the only painless method that positive y CURRa = 
| when all others fail. 


We want you to call and examine refereneos » 
people you know—people we al! know. » 
would not vouch for ABSORPTION thee 
Ask for references marked p> 


James M. Solomon, i. 


¢ 
SPECIALIST IN CANCERS, 17 
AND CHRONIC 
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The Story of 
Plant Life. 
By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT 


Few perseuus possess the skill to traat sciect te 
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same tim? pleating and attrectiveto tas 

va*yreadi(r. Merce, Wright bas «trong claimst 
ibis cis'ioction. Her charming yk is 
divided lato twelve chapter’, as willbe seen by 


is Sa ¥ 


Httle b 


the table: f contents, and devoted to p!ants that 


are ln evidence during that monto: *' The Bory 
f the Root” (January), “The Story of the 
Stem” (february), ‘The Hope of Years: 
Oome” (Mareb), * When the Woods are Lu! 
Green ” (Apri)), ‘The Beauty of tie Flower 
(May), ‘“‘Solomon’s Rivals’ (Jane), " Plant 
Partnerships” (July), ‘* Piatt Food and Motion 
(Avgus'), * The Pligrims of the Yssr”’ (Sep'en- 
ber), ‘ Bringing Forth Fruit" (October), “ The 
Sleep of the Piant:” (Nowembe)), ‘ The Raigs 
‘fthe Immoitils” (Dacember). Her treatment 
of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed pod and fruit are 
pleasing and practical. Her ciscussion cf the 
utility cf plant life, food, clothine, medicine, 
bouses and sanitst on are ( q 1ally suggestive and 
interesting. The book is designed for genera! 
reading, and is also admirably adapted for class 
use a8 supp'ementary reading or asa text boor 
on the sutjsct. C’oth binding, fifty cents. Sold 
by all bocksellere, or sent prepaid up yn receipt 
of price. Adress 

PLOUGHMAN 

Beton. Wass 





READ and THINK. 








Let a Working 


* 


Farm Library, | 


ty 





Brain Tools at Low Cost. | 


—2 2 oe. 


Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to furn ir , 


readers with any of the following books 


They cover many of the most important Jeatures of farm manaye 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 

Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editoria 
vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and every one of (em 


should be in the home of all who aim to 
profitable way. 


THE SorL. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 





University of Wisconsin. | 


trations. 
Price to our readers, 60 cents. | 


303 pages, 45 illus- 





THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum-! 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- | 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 482 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. } 

meen } 

THE SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct| 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





MILK AND ITs PRopuctTs. A Treatise upon | 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. 


Husbandry in the Cornell 
pages, 33 illustrations. 


University. 280 





PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 


upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. 


By | 


Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents, 


Address all orders to 





They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindinas 


| tivation of vegetables in glass houses. 3! L. 


By | 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy | 





Price to our readers, 75 cents. | 


L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the fessor of Horticulture in the Corn 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON, MASS. 


at very reasonable prices. 


carry on a farm ina practi 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. BY 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists 0 
are willing to have his brain direct ai , 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 









THE Horricutturist’s RutE Book. A 
compendium of useful information for fm" 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and other 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Hort re ® 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY Boox. A Complet 
to the Multiplication of Plants. By | A. 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the (% 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 illustrat 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE FORCING Book. 






A manual « é 


H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture | 
nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustrat 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





GARDEN MAKING. 


Suggestions 


Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. 84 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and bre 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations 


Price to our readers, 75 cents. 

THE PRUNING BooK. A Monogrs 
Pruning and Training of Plants as A 
American Conditions. By L. Hd. Ba 


sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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POULTRY, 


Practical Poultry Points. 
The turkey ie a bird that likes to hide its 
nest as well as almost anything, unless it be 
the guinea her. 


We have spent many an. 


hour in watcbirng a provoking torkey her | 


that would_not retarn to her nest as long as 
she could see we were watching her, and 
sometimes she would manage to slip out of 
sight if we tarned our attention elsewhere 
for bata moment. Sometimes it is possible 
to fool them by providing excellent biding 
places for them, but it must be dore lorg 


enough before they are ready to lay, so that. 


the surroundings will look weather beaten 
instead of new cr newly arranged. 


This disposition to steal their nests ia | 


especially annoying when there is danger 
of foxes taking the tarkey, or minks or 
weasels taking the esgs. And it is also 
troublesome, because if the «eggs, or all but 
two or three, are taken away when the tur- 
key is off her nest, she will often keep on 
laying up to forty or more eggs, most of 
which may be hatched under henz, and the 
young poalte will be earlier and ueually do 
better with a hen than with thetarkey. A 
young tarkey ben isa poor mother, but an 
old one will usually take good care of her 
young ones,.and strange tosay, an oldigobbier 
will often be better than either if he can get 
them away from the motber. And he ap- 
pears to take pride in hie self-chosen task, 
and will sooner learn to bring them bome 
every night to be fed and counted, while the 
mother tarkeys may hide away and not 
oome near the house at all ifthey cen finda 
fair amount of insects in the fieids or 
woods. In this way her; flock !s often much 
reduced In numbers by foxes before she 
will bring them home. 

It the turkey’s nest ia not found avd 
robbed she wil! seldom lay more than 15 
egas before she proceeds to hateh them oui, 
and then she wants to lay another litter 
after she has left the first clatch, or before 
she kaves them, and fall-hatched turkeys 
are not desirable either to eeli or to keep as 
breeders. 

We ased to think that the bro: z) tarkey, 
despite the strain of wild biecd that was 
said to be in it, was not as anziouz to hide 
away as the smal! black turkey, while the 
White Holland tarkey could be indacel to 
lay in a nest made for her in the shed, as 
easily as the ordinary hen. Oar experience 
withthe White breed was iimited, however, 
as we did not find them prolific of ergs, no 
were the young ones hardy and sary to rear. 
We were giad to find some one who want d 
them more than we did, bus perhaps we 
had not the beat strain, or in some way re- 
ceived inferlor birds. If others do better 
with them we would not condemn them 
from one trial. 


If any one thinks his fowl need exercise 
lethim cutap some liver or other cheap 
meat in strips about as long as his finger, 
and let the hens out into the yard. Then 
throw in enough for about one-third of the 
flock to each get a plece too large to swallow 
quickly, and see them ron with what they 
get while the other two-thirds chase them 
They will get a great deal of exercise in a 
half hour in that way. Hens should not be 
frightened to make them run abont though. 
Fright will reduce egg production in the 
hen yard, as surely aa it will lessen milk 
production in the cow yard. And ducks are 


even more easily frightened, and more | 


affected by fright than hens. Some duck 
growers do not like to havea stranger visit 
their yards at all, because of this fact. 


food as mach as hens do, but they differ 
from the hen in not wanting coarse gravel, 
or sharp pieces of broken crockery, glass 
and such material. They like and need 
good clean sand, and onr most successful 
dock growers mix a certain amount of sand 


| 


| right. 
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can buy egas ranging from 15 to 25 cents in 
the back country and from 5 to 12 cents in 
the West, wouldn’s it seem as though the 
poultry fancier here was getting more 
than hia brother producers in the West? 
While grain may be cheaper there, and 
the cost cf maintaining his hennery smaller, 
atil) the percentage would not be as great 
as it isin comparison with the two prices 
received. P.obably no farm product can be 
marketed so easily and with such a con- 
stant demand as the fresh-laid brown egg. 
The richor the coloring, the better the egz 
sells in Boston. 

It has always been a great problem to the 
poultry raiser why it is that he cannot make 
his pullets lay inthe winter months when 
egg* are scarce and prices high. In the 
early spring and eummer, when he is raising 
his chicks for fall and winter laying, it 
appears to him an ‘easy matter to rezu'ate 
matters so as to get his puiliets and 
hens in condition for early laying 
He makes such arrangements as s°em 
most perfect, his stock is in prima con- 
dition, and the food such as would increase- 
the laying qialities of his flock. Often- 
times the secret of making hens lay is reg- 
ularity intheir food and warmth in gen- 
eral, Ifthe henhouse be warm in the early 
part of the day, it is coun erbalanced should 
it be cold at night. A regular heat, while 
expeusive in a measure, is very ‘mportant 
and essential in the successful managing of 
hens for egizs. 

Very few of cur best poultry fanciers are 
successful in getting their early pullets and 
hens to lay inthe months when the prices 
arethe highest. Perhaps it would seem to 
the casual admirer of poultry that it would 
bean easy matter for one to manage his 
stock so that they would lay during the 
most desirable monthe. This, perhaps, 
would be possible, if the conditions were 
The market for fresh eggs never 


| seems to vary from year to year so greatly 


as would be supposed. 


The Philadelphia and New York markets | 
| differ some 


from the Boston markets, as 
the prices for choice fresh eggs in New 


| York are generally higher than in Boston 


or Philadelphia. Philadelphia seems to be 


able to get a great quantity of egg prod 


with thesoft food whenever it is given. | 


When they have access to ponds or streams 
and dive for roots and weeds at the bottom 


they bring op sand enough, but those who | 


rear ducklings without allowing them to go 
tothe streams should not fail to furnish 
sand. Finely broken charcoal can be used 
asa substitate for ttorin connection with 
it to good advantage, particularly when the 
birds are being fattene’. 

Charecal in small quantities every day 
should bea part of the rations of any ani- 
male that are fed upon soft food or mashes. 
lt serves to correct any tendenay of the food 
to soar and to greatly assis: the process of 
digestion. Experiments have proven that 
pigs, turkeys and chickens will grow and 
fatten faster,and the meat will be more dell 


catein flavor when it is given them or placed | 


where they can go to it as they will. A haif 
gill of charcoal to four qaaris of meal is not 
an excessive allowance, though they may 
not need somuch. In old times, when 
people burned wood and frequentiy put oat 
a pailfal of ashes for the fowl to wallow in, 
they found much charcoal for themae)vas. 


While those who predace eggs for market 


|hundred per cent. on first cost in 
Very few pullets or hens | 
| sell 


desire to have the hens layin winter when | 


the price is high, the fanciers who have 
pure-bred fowl! and sell eggs for hatching do 
not desire to have many eggs antl! February. 
If the pullets can be brought to laying in 
January they should be giving an abun- 
dance of eggs suitable for hatching in Feb- 


ruary, and if not called for then they can | 


uct from the South. When the New 
York market is reached, eggs become 
more scarce, and the fresh-laid egg, 
which is grabbed by the fancy trade, 
seems to have become always valuable 
enouzh to be sold for its weight in soid 
or eilver. Large demands are made upon 
the market for hospitals and private fam- 
ilies a2 well, and doctors seem to have pre- 
scribed egz diets more generaliy lately, con- 
a quently the increase in demand is such as 
te warrant a larger copply. 

No farmer or poultry fancier could make 
a mistake in culling his stock so that it will 
lay the proper egg for the market, and, if 
he finds that his hens do not lay in the sea 
sop, after a very carefal stady of them 
when the conditions are right, then it 
would be well for him to market his stock 
and start anew another year. A hen can 
very easily be made to pay two or = 
the 
laying season. 
for prices over 40 to 60 cents 
each, and supposing a pauilet to lay two 
or three dozen eggs in as many months, 
how soon would this hen pay for itself? It 


always seems to the writer that the poultry | 
business would be overdone where there 


are so many exhibitors at our pouliry 


shows and fairs; yet when we visit our 


| get compared 


easily be kept a month longer in good cor-| 


dition by putting where the temperature 
will be at about 60°, and occasionally tarn- 
ing them. And they will be in demand 
antil Jane or perhaps later, for Jaly- 
hatched chickens if well cared for will far- 


| 
| 


| good condition. 


markets and consalt with the dealers it is 

surprising to note how few fresh egas they 

with the namber they need. 
RoLaAND Hopkins SMITH. 


Poultry and Game 
With smaller receipts of poultry last week 


| prices advanced a little on stock arriving in 


Fresh kiled Northern tar- 


| keys are steady at 15 to 17 cents and West- 


nish more eggs the next year at hatching | 


time than those hatched earlier. 

To cbtain pullets and cockerels for ex- 
hibition at the fall and winter shows one 
may need early hatched chickens to bring 
them to standar weights, but, as we have 
often said, itisn tthe birds thet have been 
inthe show room that we would select for 
breeding purposes. Giveus the same mat- 
ing hatched two months later, not fed for 
glossiness of plamage nor forced by stimu- 
lating foods, and not exposed to the dangers 
of transportation, mach handling, and over- 
heated and poorly ventilated halle, and we 
think we can get better chickens from them. 


Our Ege Market. 


It would seem as though, with the tremen- 
dous prices asked and received for fresh 
brown eggs in the Boston markets, the 
poultry fancier and farmer could better 
eqa!p his hennery another season with such 
aying hens and pullets as would be of some 
service and value to him. A great many 
think that the market is overstocked in 
the way of fresh eggs, butiit is sur- 





market places where eggs are retailed 
and wholesaled to find that there is always 
A great scarcity of the best article. Egas 

m to be somewhat smaller and lighter 

ored than usual, and thedemand is far 
reater than the supply this winter. The 
prices are very high, and a good egg will 


| killed are 15 





ern drawn atil to 13 cents, bat undrawn 
are from 10 cents for good to 12 cents for 
prime. Chickens are higher, and fresh 
to 18 
fancy roasters, and 12 to 14 cents for 
smaller sizes in good condition. Fowls 
fresh killed 12 to 13 cente. Western chick- 
ens, dry packed, from 8 cents for fair and 
10 cents for good, up to 124 cents for choice. 
Western fowl! 10 to 11 cents, Western capons 
13 to 15 cents and Pailadelphia large 18 to 
20 cents. Dacks and geese sell slowly at 
8to 10 cents. Pigeons not plenty yet at $1 
to $1.50 a dczan, and few equabs at $2 to 
$2.50. A lot of cholce white might sell 
higher than quotations. Live fowl in sm 
demand at 9 to 10 cents, chickens at 7 to 9 
cents and roosters 6 cents. 

Game higher: grouse at $1.25 to $1.50 48 
pairifor heavy dark and small at 85 cents to 
$1.10, quail $1 to $1.50 a dozan, canvassback 
ducks, Maryland birds, at $2 to $3 a pair, 
or even $3.50 if extra good. Red heads va- 
riable ic quality. While some sell at 50 
cents a pair, others bring $1.50, but most of 
them $1 to $1.25, mallards and black duck 


| 80 cents to $1, smaller shore ducks 30 to 50 
prisir gto one who visits the stores and large | 


easily bring a price that would seem to one | 


not familiar with all the conditions to be| 


exorbitant. 

in one store In this city, where the best 
trade is reached, eggs have been selling a8 
high as 50 to 60 cents per dozen. When yo 2 


cents a pair. Rabbitsabandant and lower 
ati2toi15 cents. Jack rabbits scarce now. 
Dark 40 to 50 cents and clean white 60 to 75 
cente. Venison 8 to 10 cents for carcass and 
10 to 12 cents for saddles. 





The Cultivation of Orchards. 


There is a common complaint among 
farmers that their orchards are dying out 
because of the intense summer droughts 
which visit nearly every part of the country 
onee every year or two. Thousands of 
orchards are rotting away, andin niae cases 


cents for choice to | 
for winter market by growing it.in the dark, 


out of ten this reason wili be given as the 
primary cause, Nextt» this isthe damag2 
done to the trees by the excessive cold of 
severe wicters, especially in the northern 
belt of States. 

Both of these causes are traceable to 
poor cultivation or lack of cultivation. 
Trees can stand more dronght than gra'ns 


or any of our vegatables, and it must bea 


dry season indeed to injare them to 
any great extent. Consequently if we gave 
the same cultivation to them as we do 
to the grain plants, sufficient moisture 
would be drawn up from the underground 
reservoirsto keep them in healthy grow- 
ing condition. Good cultivation maans 
,good drainage, and where trees have, 
proper drainage they are not apt to, 
| suffer mach from winter freezing. There is 
sucha close connection between summer 
| drought and winter freezing that one can- 
not be considered independent of the other. 
It is because we have jast the soil for freez. 
ing the roots of the trees with ice that our 
treesare injared in winter. If the soil i 
cultivated in summer, and properly drained, 
there will be little danger of the trees being 
badly injared by the coldest weather. 

The damage done to the trees by fre z'rg 
is due to the excessive moisture that collects 
in the soil in the fall. The soil is thick and 
heavy, and the water collects in the soil and 
eannot escape. Then when cold weather 
comes the roots of the trees are froz3n ap ip 
solid cakes of ice. It is this, and the 


alternate thawing and freezing, that | 
injares the trees of our  orchardr. 
The remedy is very plain. By g ving 


perfect drainage to the soil in the fail of 
the year the surplus water will ran off, and 
when cold weather comes the roots will not 
be frozen up in ice. Then if a mulch i: | 
placed around the trees to keep an even | 
temperature there is little chance of injury | 
being done to our hardy orchard treer. 

There are plenty who wrap protecting | 
material around the trunk of the trees, and 
_bandagethem up generally like mammies, | 
and entirely neglect the roots. The dam 
| age is always done below the ground ané 
not above it. Givea little more attention 
to the roots, and the winters will do less | 
| permanent damage to the trees. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS 





Orchard and Gardea. 


Prof. John R. Smith in Entomological 
News telis of testing crade petroleum to 
destroy the San Jose scale upon fruit trees, 
with the idea that it was as good an insecii- 
cide as kerosene, and not so violent in its 
action. The first trial was on a rowol,| 
dwarf pear trees badiy infested by the 
acale. Ove tree was painted from the base 
to the tipa of the twigs with the crude oli 
in January. Thefralt sas normally aude 
fair crop. There wereafew dead spurs op 
the tree, but other trees no worse infested 
but not treated died either wholly or in 
part, and at the time of wrising, the pearse— 
Dachess—were ripening normally, and as 
perfect as any of their kind, while the tree 
was then one of the most v'g»rous in thr 
orchard, andthe scales were entirely de- 
stroyed. 

When it was found this tree wa: not. 
killed a dozen similar trees were sprayed 
when leaved out and partly in blossom. One| 
side was treated one day, and the other 
several days after, when the wind had 
chang d. The spraying was very thorough 
| gach time, and a few shoots near the centie 
| of each tree were killed, but the rast of the 
|tree developed naturally, and frait was a 
| that could be desired on Sept.14. The oil 
appeared to have a stimulating effect, and | 
the trees from the woret in the orchard have | 
become the best. | 

An orchard of 200 Ben Davis apple trees | 


! 
| 


‘eight years set was sprayed from April 14 to | 


22. and on September 10 was as fully loaded | 


| with fruit as any similar trees in the vicinity | 


which had not been treated. He thinks | 
the crade oil is not only le-s i: jarious to | 
vegetation than kerosene,but that it spreads | 
more evenly, and is as good an insecticide. | 


Around Datroit they are forcing rhubarb 


either with or without heat. The old roots 
are plowed up and so trimmed as to pack 
snugly in a cellar or in pite, and are usually | 
frozen before packing away, though this is 
not always done. An old hotbed frame 
from which the manure and soil have beep 
taken vut toa depth which allows the 
stalk to grow to a good length makes a very 
good pit, and may be used for other pu'- 
poses after the rhubarb is exhausted. 

Alter the roots are packed ip, the frame 
is covered with two thicknesses of boards, 
breaking joints to keep out snow and rain, 
and from a foot to 18 inches of manure 
placed around it and six inches on the top. 
The manure may be applied soon after the 
| roots are put in, or later on or at any time 
| from November to March, and when it ie 
| put on the forcing begins. In from six to 
|s°ven weeks afterward the first picking 
| should be ready, or itcan be hurried more 
|by adding more manure that is heating in 
| the heap. 
| The stalks grown in this way have buta 
| very smail leaf, and that ofa beautiful 

golden color, as different in appearance | 
from the broad, dark green leaf of that | 
grown under glass as the leaf of the) 
blanched celery which has grown In the pit | 
is from the leat which developed in the’ 
‘openair. The stalks whea pulled are tied 
| in bunches of three, at top and b»ttom, and 
these bunches are sold by the dozen, or 36 
stalks, at about 75 cents per dozen bunches. 
One grower reports about ten dozen bunches 








| cesstully on a large quantity in years when 


| openly declared against it upon the ground 


vrows them may find himself repaid for his 


| grow them for market for a few years some 


toa pit of 614 feet, or what we should call 
a five-sash hotbed frame, at the firat pick- 
ing, and the second picking is expected to 
be larger, with still a third picking at least 
as good as the first; $7.50 worth from a 
space of 84 square feet should be calleda 
good crop, and not the least of its advan- 
tages are that the Jabor is done when no 
other wo kis pressing and the market ie 
good, while the expense cf preparirg for it 
is not Jarge. Houseand barn seilare, pits 
which have been used for celery or root 
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fi-ld cr garden crop, a shrub or plant which 
they will not feed upon. In their migra- 


tions from an isolated knoll whose trees | 
they had colonizad and fed upon until thera | 


was po longer food for them, they have 
tsken grass and cornfields by the way to 
supply their appetites as they jcurnesed on. 

Perhaps we may stop short of ebsolate 


threaten the welfare of our orchards and 
|sbade trees. This has been the care for 
years in some sections of Earope where they 
have been. Butevenin such places there 
have been occasionally ou\breaks of them 
which bave made it necessary to invcke the 
a d of the governmen: to supprees them. 


thrivealike, and in some their enemies seem 
to hold them well in check, while in other 
seasons it seemsas if they had hatched cut 
and brought up tothe feeding age a larva 
for every one of the thousands of eggs laid 
bya perfect moth. if we are reducing them 





crope, or ary other place which can be kept 
dark and warm may be ati! z2d for forcing 
rhabarb by thie method, 





Experiments With Potatcey. 
Last sprirg we reported an experiment | 


| being made by Mr. W. BH. Noyes of East 


«flersor, Me., in planting potatoes, which 
were grown in 1896, and kept through 1897 | 
by beinz well dried in the fali, then kept in 
a cool and dark cellar, with another drying ip 
Jane until they were planted ia April, 1898. 
Weare in rece'pt of auother letter from 
him, in which he says: ‘“‘ They grew well; 
the potatoes raised from them were large 
and fine. I thiok it could be practised suc- 


potatoes were plenty. it requiresa proper 
temperatare, a dark place asd ventilation. | 
“I tried last fall to save some of my pote- 
toes from rot, as the blight or rust strock 
them in September. I dug one third of them 
jast before the tops were dead, dried them, 
and putttemin the cellar. Not one has 
rotted yet, and they are as nice as when dog. 
At the tame time I puiled the tops on 
another third carefully, barned them, and 
left the pota‘oes in the ground till Novem. 
ber, when they were dry ard fresh. Not one 
has rotted yet. The other third I did not 
pull the tops or disturb them until Novem- 
ber. When I dug them more than one talf 
were decayed. The varieties were Free 
man’s Early Maine andiAroostook Rose. 








The Gypsy Moth, 


In national asin family government it ts 
not al ways easy to ex rcise a jadicious and 
proper care for those who are subject to its 


it may prove the cheaper way to keep on 

antil they are exterminated. 

M., F. AMEs. 
——The shicments of live stick and dressed 

beef last week lacluded 2689 cattie, 83807 sheep, 

18,344 quarters of beef from Boston; 1640 cat- 


_—— 








tle, 1074 sheep, 11,751 quarters «f beef from | 


New York; 1001 cattie, 1600 sheep, 1397 qaar- 
ters cf beef from Baltimore; 199 cattle from 
Philade!phia ; 809 caitie, 783 sieep from Port- 
land and 350 cattle from Newport News, a total 


| trom all ports of 6769 cait e, 7164 sheep, 23,492 | for the Acs. 


quarters of beef; 3596 cattie, 6596 sheep, 22.- 
969 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 1789 
cattle, 252 sheep, 3523 q iarters of beef to Lon- 
den; 649 oattle to Giasgow; 219 cattle, 159 
sheep to Manchester; 290 cattle, 157 sheep to 
Briet i. 

——Fifty vessels ara reported as lsadiog for or 
now on the way t> Hawaii, of which 35 fly the 
United &t ts fisg. Toey are mort’y Jaden witb 
merc andise, and expect to return with cargosr 
of sugar. 


and 555784 ‘ourpound besskete, paying to 
growers for them $661 225.60. From Portland 
836 cars, which netted to growers $150,566.25. 
The average price pald here for Nc. 1 Ooncores 


less. Thehbigh s price was 11.2 cen's a basket, 
Nov. 9. 


Dec. 31, 1898, were $28,283,686, which is s 
| little higher than the best pr vious record of 
| $28 214,450 in March, 1898. The total of man- 
ufaciuredexports for the yar ending Dac. 3) 


than { r the calendar year 1897,and over $54- 
000,000 more than in 1896, 
——Tbe visible supply of grain in the Unitec 





rale, without at some timas elther placing 
them under so many restrictions as to seem 
tyrannically oppressiva,or sarronndl: g them 
with so many safeguards as to cause them 
to abandon the idea of self help, and to de- 
pend upon the governing power ioo evtirely 

We recogniza the power and moat of us 
can see the propriety of laws to prohibit or 
to reatrict the sale of certain kinds of food 
anc drink if thought to be i:jarions. We 
have cur I'qnor laws and our food lawe. 
No one questions the power to legislaté 
against the sala of oleo margarine, though 


States and Osanads, Fab. 4. includei 38,894,000 


| 7,638,000 bushels of oat’, 1,667 000 bushels cf 
| tse and 3 311,000 bushels of barley. As com. 
| pared with ope week ag), this is an increase of 
| 401,000 busheis of wheat, 1,069,000 bushels of 
| core, 513,000 bushels of oats and 126 000 
‘buvhels of rye, with a decrease <f 119.000 
| bushels of barley. Oae year ago the supp'y wae 
| 36,022,000 bushels of wheat, 39,505,000 bushels 
|otcorn, 14,766,000 bushels of oats, 3,699 000 
| bushels of rye, 2,673,000 bashes of bariey. 
| -——The shipments of leatier fom Boston fo 
the last week amounted io walue to $260,076; 
| previous week, $212 039. Tre total velue cf 


many bonght and ueed it knowingly and | exports of leather rom this port since Jac. 1 ts 


were ready to testify to its value to them 
as a eaobstitute for batter. Many States 


| prohibit the sale of veal not of « certain 


age, and of horsefiesh, though in Earopean 
countries many claim the mat of the horse | 
to be as palatable, as wholesome and asitu-| 
tritious a food as beef. 
Few grambie at these laws, yet if the) 
Governmenct should issue a bill of fare each 
week for every family at each mea), thongh 
it were to be done under the ciaim of care 
for our digestion and our health, it would | 
» tho aught tyrannical. 
It is this difficuity of deciding when tle | 


| State or nation is doing too much and when | 


it is neglecting its plain duty that has left 
many of our legislators in doubt about 
granting an appropriation each year to ex- 
t-erminatethe gypsy moth. And some have 


that the State, if it paid for this work, 
should always pay for exterminating the 
Colorado beetle, the tent caterpillar, and 
any other injarious insect pests. 

We do not say they abouid not, but the 
Gises are not parallel. The crops which the 
Cl rado beetle attacks are annual crops. 
Che farmer can grow some crop other than 
potatoes and tomatoes, or he can grow them 
and fizht the insects. Ifa part adopt each 
metbod, as they certainly have, the one who 


x'ra labor and exp-nse by a bigher price 
chat results from the other parties failing to 
compete with him. The smaller acreage 
planted because of the need of protecting 
them isthe hope of those who do grow 
them. Even if all farmers should cesse to 


other food could be substituted for them 
until the beetle bad been starved out by the 
lack of the plants to feed upon. This 
method was seriously advocated by some 
people when the beetle first reached us. 

Bat with the gypsy moth the case Is differ- 
ent. Its first obj cts of attack are our 
orchardr, our ebade trees, our forests, 
which bave required years of labor or pa- 
tience to produce, and which if destroyed 
would require many more years to replace. 


$583,478. 

——The total ehipment: of boots and aboes 
from Boston this week bave been 82 415 caser, 
azalost 82,770 cases iast week. The t tal slp 
ments thus far in 1899 have been 395,532 caser, 
against 367,357 cases io 1893. 

——Te 4xporis fom the vort of Boston fo* the 
week ending Feb. 4, 1899. inclujed 182,879 
pounds of butter and 222,580 pounds cheese. 
Fcr the same week last year the exports iu- 
cuded 40,966 pounds Dut er, 107,293 pounds 
cheese and 246,350 pounds oleo. 

—-—Trsfton makes the exrpo ts from Atlantic 
coast to ‘nslads 446 800 barrels of flour, 2,703 - 
000 bushels «f wheat, 3.475,000 bushels corr, 
6680 barreis of pork, 16.012 000 pounds of lard, 
80 759 boxes of meats. 


——Not long ago a very interesting experiment 
was made in the establishment of a floating car- | 


nery, @ schooner called the Gracie T. being 
started from New York for the West Indies aad 
the Gulf ports with a fali equipment for canning 
al ecrte of foods. Though a sailing schooner she 
had cn board an eight-horse-power boijlar, three 
26-zgallon copper cauldrons, and an enormour 
cas'-iron kettle set Into the deck. Six canuers 
acd a chef were part of her personne!, and she 
carried 150,000 empty cans, which were to be 
filled in Southern climes with turtie, p mpano, 
game and fruite. This is a new ider, and ii 
remains to be seen how it will work. 

—aAll this wintry weather is the resuit of our 
having such a pleasant day on the second oj 
Febraary, the old folks say. Probably this year 
wili be long remembered by some as an Instance 
of the t uth of the old sayings about Candlemass 

Bu pay. modern improvements enable us to 
prevent tha snow from blowing In as far as the 
sun shone ip on that day, whichis some consola- 
tion to us. 

——Stockmen in porthwestern and western 
Texas have soff redigreat losses in their herds by 
‘he cold weather. Cattie have died by the thoo- 
sands. In Moore County the losses of cattie 








OLOR and flavor of fruits, 
size, quality and ap- 
pearance of vegetables, 

weight and plumpness of grain, 
are all produced by Potash. 





The habits of the insect and the difficulty of | 


reachirg the places where it feeds and the | 


doubtful if it can be ruccessfully kept under | P ota S h a 


places where it deposits its eggs render it 


control if the work is left to owners of land. 
The aged and lame or blind, the mechanic 
or other person whose duties occupy the 
hours of daylight, the women and children, 
are not fitted for hunting the gypsy moth, 
nor sre the means of fighting them as easily 
procurable by the poor man &s is the sprink- 
‘ing pot of water and the Paris green re- 
qaired tn destroy the Colorado beetle. 

But this is not all the difference, The 
gypsy moth wonld not be starved out if they 
had eaten the foliage off every tree until! 
they had ceared to pat forth green leaves at 
all, and stood as biack stumps for mont- 
ments of the inability of man to contend 
against insect power. There is scarce a 


properly combined with Phos- 
phoric Acid and Nitrogen, and 
liberally applied, will improve 
every soil and increase yield 
‘and quality of any crop. 


tell how to buy and use fertilizers with 
greatest economy and profit. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





——Toe Chaatsrqua and Erie Graps Company | 
shipped last season (rom Westfield 3368 cars of | 
| grapes. con‘alping 8,256,405 elght-pound baskets 


—Tbe total exports of manufactured good: | 
from the United States for the month ending | 


were $307,924 994, or about $28 000,000 mor | 


| bushels of wheat, 28,208,000 bushels of corn, | 


Write and get Free our pamphlets, which | 





have been particularly severe, and the country 
west of San Angelo ‘s full of dead sheep. 

——A rise ofone cent a bushel on the pice of 
Corp as & result of familiariziog the peopie of 
Earope, Asia and the War East with Indian corr, 
| Will mean an additional iacome of twenty million 
| dollars to American corn growers 
| =——The markot for Western eggs was firm 
| Carly inthe week at 20 ceits for bert marks, 


extermination, and it may be possible to s | With 19 t) 19% cents for lots slightiy affected by 
| ceducetheiroumbersthetb rdsandparasit! | frost. Essteru in light supply, and selling at 20 
| insects will be able to prevent :hem from | *° 22 Cents, with a bigher renge for fancy new 
gain becoming numerous enough again to '*'4- Receipts quite moderate, aad ail were 


brotty well cieaned ap. The stock in cold sto:- 
| age is reduced to 2047 cases, againet 225 cases 
| same time last year. 

| —=Of about 4,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
held in Aroostook Oounty at the beginning cf 
| the season, itis estimated thet) 2,400,000 buch- 
| els have been shipped to various part: of the 
| Uaited States, from Bangor to Texas, leaviag 


Not ail seasons do they seem to breed or | 1,600,000 bushels now on band. In Houiten, | 


| he price of first-class potatoes on Friday? was 
| $1.30 to $1 40 & barre), and iat pointa nota of 
that section, $1.20 to $1.30. 
| ——An interesting story is told about a Kansans 
cement mill. For years, near Mulvane, there 
| used to be a large (ract of ‘smoking prairie.” I: 
| WAS good grazing ground, but dtriog and afters 
| raitp it smoked, and no one knew the cause until! 
| @ Stranger qtletly bought the tractone cay ena 





| announced that he had a fertone. The cement | 


; ies on the surface, and in great quantities, and is 

| worth $10 a barrel. 

———— 

Deor Mats. 

| Agreat many ladies ars taking the agency for 

| Page Door Mats, and we ask tiat rome of them 
give us briefly their exporience anc reva'lt cf 

| their labors ip seillag then. Picasze write it up 


Judging from the order) recalved and the is 
| q ilries concerning them,sonebody 's making lots 
of mony relling Door Mats. 
| Recn’t youn bet ertakeanr «ane 9 








POULTRY erika por your. "omonthe | 


altry boo 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poult: 
bookef ¥. 





SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thrifty and very large, commandin 
highest market prices for veal or 
Write for free circulars. 

. B. Small & Co., Boston, Mass. 


was 6 87 cents per basket; No. 2 aboat one cent | 






HATCH CHICKENS 


® BY STEAM—rith the @ 


mple, perfect, self-regulating 


simp’ 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-ciass hatcher made. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 &. 6th At., Quincy, IM. 






Cireulars free, 
Send 6e. for 
Tilus, Cataloc. 














THE DOG, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 

TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 

4 book of 96 pages, profasely fllustratsd, con- 

t:ining special articles treating of the diffrent 

‘reeds, and How to Bread, Train and Keep 
Them. Postpaid for tweuty-five cents. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO, 
Box 2144, “e: on, Mras 





FARM DAIRY 


BUTTER OUTFITS 


MAKING 


“Special Offer. | Freight paid by us 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 


IwTOoOW, IOW 


HERMAN VILLE 


fq TAMWORTH AND 
DUROC.JERSY 


DUROC-JERSEY-YORASHIRE CRISS 


( The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) ov hand and for sale. 
Orders booked, 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, P. B. 1. 


Canada. 











The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
W otrid's Highest Authority on Sheep. 

“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 
of every sheepman in the country. The morelt 
look through it the more I am pleased with it.”— 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis- 
sible and desirable; the development of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
small. Sheep diseases and how to treat them. 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu tou 
sheep and lambs, The growth of special summer 
and winter crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara- 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, life-long and enthusiastic student 
of sheep life in all sheep countries, Postpaid. 
$1.50. 





Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGUMAN, 
Be-ton, Max-. 


PIGS | 


WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT Trice 















HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Union Station, 
Steamers, business and amusement centros. 


ARGEST ROOMS in the city for the 
price steed er day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house. 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, givi 
petrons every modern improvement end con ven- 
lence at moderate prices. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. The specie! break- 
—— at # cents and table d’hote dinner a © 
cents are 














ous. e 
C. A. JONES 
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| Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851, 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 
CHas. A. HOWLAND: WILLIAM A. Fay, 


President, Secretary 


— 


CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1898, 3625 .000.00 


SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$370,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,575 348.00 


Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 
Dividends paid during past 
. ee 872,493.25 





WOOP, « « « 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
| PAST YEAR. . “= x $30,000.00 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 4S-Page Illustrated Book, Telling How 
to Do It, aud All Abeut Frefitable 
Poultry Raising. 


Ontaining Chapters on How to Make §500 4 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houres; Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; S«t- 
| ting tae Hen aod Incubation; Hatching and Care 
| of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
| Market; Diseases cf Poultry; Ducks, Geeseand 
Turkeys; Caponiz'vg; Receipts and Incubators; 
| Use f Green Bone for Pcultry, etc. 

| Send toany address on receipt of twenty-five 
| eute. S'amps taken. Mention the PLOUGHMAN. 


| WALNOT PUBLISHING C@.,, 
Rex 2144, Bosten, Mass 
| 





—— THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Reautifally I'ustrated, 
| Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

| In polat of detail and corre:tnes?, the volume is 
| the most complete book publishe4. Chapters on all 
| importanteujec's: The Origin, How to Trair, Care 
| for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
}and Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The 
| Benc!, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor- 
rect Type, Difforent Oslore, besides interesting 
| storles of hoy they eat.drink, play and sleep; in fact, 
| everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
| illustrations from life. “My Cat Tom,” “A Oat 


| Letter,’ * Rats,” “A Borgotten Prisoner,” ‘* Her 
Wents Supp! ed,” * Attentive to Cats,” “ The Home- 
leas Ca," ** A Cat Story,” “ The Subway Cat,” “A 


| Hospital Car,’ are all interesting ta'ee. The volume, 
aside from being an exce'lent treatiss on the cat 
form” a delightful gift book. Elitead by Mr. James 
| of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 

“No author could be more justified in speaking on 
| bis 86 ected topic, as one having authority, than is 
M. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
| Aneors, for thouvand: of beautiful specimens of 
| these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
| but their excellence, to the ski!l, care and knowledge 
| of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautiful ani. 
ma'r."”— New York Vogue. 
| “ Itseems to us a book which those who are fond of 

cate will be giad to read.”--George T Angel!,in Our 
Dumb Animais, Borton. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Avgoraa'd other cats. It is tastefu'ly bound and 
fully illustraved.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

** Volume of h'ghest au'hority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully fl!nsrrated,’’*— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Bostor. 

Intwo different bindings, price #2 ard $1.25, ‘post- 
paid. Forssie by booksellers generaliy, or 

JAMES BROTHERS, Pub ichers. 
220 PW ashinygtou 


Street, Boston, Mass 





WALNUT 
GAT FOOD 


A? 


Keers HeactHy-Tht R 
~2 PRICE 50 ea, TS 
Ask your Druegist and Grocer for 


GEO.C GOODWIN CO. BOSTON 











How to 


TURKEYS. crow them. 





Nia ok yr 


A gee te 
EY 


- -fa oth 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its deve)- 
opment from the wild state to the variour 
breeds, and complete directions fo) 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market. 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

‘ 'rne present book is an effort to fil) 
Shis gap. It is based upon the exper! 
ermce of the most successful experts i 
«arkey growing, both as breeders of fanc 
a and as raisers of turkeys for war 
et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and thereis alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts oj 
the country, including Canada and Ner 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in eack 
locality. 


Profusely 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 





Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 


Address Mass. Plouzhman, Boston. 
































































































































MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDA1, FEBRUARY 18, 1899. 












Among the popular camp songs in 1863 
wasonein which was a stanza more trae 
than poetical: 

Toll tye traitors all around you. 
That their crael words, we Know, 
In wach battle kill our soldiers 


the demoralizing dime and half dime novels 
are now published either weekly or monthly, 
‘and are duly “entered as second-class 
' matter.” 
| Education is also so important that social- 
istic ideas are quite widely and properly 


~ BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 18, 1899. 

Poor Landor! Now they are saying that 
he didn’t really suffer torture at all during 
that Thibet journey. It’s not clear how 
anybody can prove this. 








According to the anan!imons decision of 
the Massachusetts Suprems Court, theos- 
opy isneither a religious,charitabie nor edu- 
cational institution. It probably would be 
olassed as a Light amusement. 


By the aid they give the fue. 

Some of the United States senators may 
beableto imagine Ganeral O:ls and the 
soldiers of his command singing that verse 
today at Manila, in an attempt to make 
their voices reach across the ocean and land 
to their friends at homes. Marder isan 
unpleasant word to attach to those whom 
we have respected, but under the law 
“gilling is murder when done in commit- 
ting a crime punistable by death, or inciting 































































any other party to commit such a crime,” 
and if inciting and encourazing a mob of 

In the appointment of Hon. Samuel Bar-| ignorant and undisciplined savages to 
rows to the «ffise of Congressional L'bra-| attack and kill Ualted States soldiers at the 
rian Mr. McKinley has honored a gentle-| will of an unprino!pled, self-seeking dema- 
man and a scholar, who is, beside, a man of | gogne ia not such a crime, we do not know 
alert intelligence, a hnmanitarian with his| what is. The friends of Aguinaldo in our 








_— 


adopted in providing it free for all who are 
| upable to secare it without State or city ald. 
To jtrain the children the fundamental 
branches is so necessary that for them to 
attend school certain hours of the day dar- 
ing childhood is made obligatory on the 
| child’s parents or guardians. So far social- 
ism has done good for the general diffasion 
| of intelligence, and education is the best 
means for making patriotic and self-respect- 
ing citizens. It is the best guarantee against 
the extension of socialism in other forms. 
Comparatively few of those who bave been 
edacated in American public schools favor 
socialist ideas. Lf theyare at times affected 
by them, an eppeal to popular intelligence 
is all that is needed to set them right. 

Batin most large cities there are great 
bodies of citizens who have bat little edu- 








heart in the right place. Massachusetts|Sorate may not be legally convicted of 
may well be proud of this her latest son| murder, but they should feel themeelves | 
called to serve his country at Washington. | morally responsible for the death of every | 


/soldier slain in our battles egainst bis | 


Boston could ili afford to lose Dr. John forces. vo 
Tetlow, who has eo lorg and so efficiently sine 
presided over the Girls’ High and Latin' The srentence of Commissary General | 
Schools, but with President Taylor gone Eaganto six years suspension from daty, | 
from Vassar, this man’s eminent fitness for | but without losirg his pay for this time, is_ 
the vacant president’s chair could not fail | an extremely light one. Bat it was made ip. 
to impress a!l who know Dr. Tetlow’s ster-| oonsideration of his good work daring the | 
ling character, high scholarly attainments | civil war, andthe recommendation of mercy | 
and well-proven ability in directing the | which the court gave in rendering its ver- 
education of young women. Bat all the dict. It is rather humiliation than panieh- 
game we cannot spare him. ment. Drawing fall pay while getting 

- a nothing to do ts a position that few active 

From Senator George F. Hoar’s anti-| men would care to accept. Ganeral Eagan 
Awerican sp2eches on the peace treaty one is getting to be an old map. Afew days 
would be led to suppose the Filipino chief, | after his six years suspension expires he 
Aguinaldo, to be a second George Washing- | must retire on account of age dieabilities. 
ton in character and patriotism. The fact Then he will have his pay redaced to three- 
of his selling ont his countrymen, avd quarcers what his rank allows, and this he 
abandoning his rebel followers for Spanish will receive through life, the same as eny 
gold, would rather place him on the plane of | ¢ ficer retired on account of age. This may | 
Benedict Arnold, open to the contempt of not have been the result the country ex- 
all. American authority must be cstab-| pected from the trial, but there is not likely 
lished in the Philippines regardless of to be any violent protest against it. The) 
Aguinaldo, who will have no following, ex- truth is the conntry is tired of this case, and 
cept, perhaps, in the U aited States Ssnate, will be glad to give it a rest. 
after our brave troops have shown the mis- 
guided natives the selfishness of their self- 
appointed leaders. 











Porto Rico. 


Gen. Riy S:one, who visited Porto Rico 
with G»neral Miles, is confident that the 
The Senate ratified the treaty with Spain acquisition of tha’ island will be of great 
Feb. 6, by a voteof 57 to 27, one more than advantage to the United States for many 
the needed two-thirds. Baitthe same day, reasons. First, from a military point of 
mainly becruse of our long delay, the Fil- | view; second, as a market for our agricaltu- 
ipinos made aa attack on American out- raland mannfasiured products. Also asa 
posts at Manile. They were repalsed with health resort, cf perpetual eammer, where 
so heavy slaughter that Acainaldo will now throat troubles are almost unknown, and 
see the hopriessness of farther fizght- catarrh soon disappears. When prcep2r 
ing and will come to terms. He has sanitary conditions are established, as they 
been deceived about the sentiment of the soon will be under American control, it is 
American people, and doubtiess believed likely to provaa desirable winter resort 
that his attack on Manila would defeatthe Bat the agricultural conditions are the 
treaty. Instead it was jast what was most likely to interest our farmer readers. 
needed to make its ratifisation certain. The Its agricultural products will interfere with 
position of senators who were found aiding those of the Uaited Statas bat little. Even 
in the Sepate those who the same cay were its fraits, though identical with some of 
enemies of our foress in the field cannot those grown iu the Southern States, ripen at 
now be a very p!earant one. ad fferent season. Orauges are r'p3 in the 
—_ —_—_—_—_—— island in Augast and Septembar, before the 
The Massachusetts Church Ualon dis Fiorida or California crops have matured. 
cussed the charch’s mission fharsday The sugar crop may prove a good one in 
eveninz, and on this subject some very she valleys, bat there is but little land eult- 
‘*ehurehly ” things were said. Bat Dr, able for it. Tobacco will compete bat 
Dnald, who has jast returned from the #lightly with ours, as only high grades are 
South fall of health and vigorous ideals, srown and not to a large extent. Their 
mad; the speech of the eveniag, and ecored tobacco has heretofore been ehipped to 
several good pointsin hisown highly pan- Cabaand sold a; Havana tobacco. Cotton 
gent fashion. Among them was: “ The oan be grown on the island, bat it does not 
carses of our church arenow the sdora- 40 very weil,and is much attacked by in- 
tion of committees, the exaltation of bustle, sects. Cattle are raised there, but they are 
and the desire to get ahead in a worldly poor milkers, and there should be a demand 
way. Instead of these things, we should forth» importation of American etock and 
be filled with zeal to acquire a deeper love for many years for American batter. Their 
to God and a fuller subaiseion to His Holy butter is now imported from Deomark in 
Will. In this way only may we make the sesled cans, but Amexican batter is better 
church the spiritual refuge of man.” How acd should be more largely sold there than 
much better this is than pagesof talk about “Dy other. Our grains and flour, cotton 
“high ’ and “ broad ’ and “ low”! and hay products also should be largely in 
met demand, as well as many of our mannufact- 


ured articles. 
All horse: can easily be taught to like 





o-o— 





of it. 


cation and have not thought deeply. The 
plea that they are to be benefited by what 
only taxes the wealthy pleases their fancy 
aud makes them the easy victims of design- 
ing politicians. In Boston during the past 
10 years there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the debt of the city, which has 
now reached the limit wisely fixed by the 
State constitution. Most of this money has 
been exp2ndedifor public improvements. Bat 
more recently taxpayers have been levied on 
to enable the city government to do for cit!- 
zens what they have always heretofore done 
for themselves. Last year city concerts 
were given for the encourgement of musical 
tasteamong c't'zens. By such meais as 
these the city debt of Boston has grown 50 
rapidly that taxpayers are reasonably 
alarmed. Most of these years have wit- 
nessed larga shrinkagas in values, so that 
even men who have thought themselves 
well to do have been hard pushed for 
money. Yet all this time municipal extrav- 
agance has gone on at increasing ratio, until 
suddenly the end comes, for the reason that 
the limit to which Boston can legall7 bor- 
row has been nearly reached. New York 
and other large cities have hai the same 
experience as Boston. 


What isthe lesson to be learned? The 
waste of money taken in tax*s causes 
men who pay taxes to grip their money 
still more tightly. Iss expenditure to give 
the laboring man a great wany things free 
that he was used to paying for bafore causes 
him to be less eavitg than he was before. 
Why should | try to econom!za, many a man 


paignerse. A State in which such trotters 
as Nelson (209), Tomah (2.10), Cepbas 
(2.112) and many other good ones that might 
be named has been grown must b:; well 
adapted for raising the best. 

The chief drawback in Maine during the 
past 20 years has been a lack of first-class 
brood mares. Many have made a practice 
of selling those that would bring the high- 
est prices, and using the inferior ones to 
breed from. There are some excellent ones 
scattered over the State now, but too many 
sre of the medium sort. There is more 
profit in raising foals from one first-class 
mare, which is not only well bred but in ad- 
dition possesses all of the most valuable 
qualities, than in a dcz3n of the mediam 
sort. Good stallions have been and still are 
more plentiful in Maine than first-class 
brood mares. 

Considerable cheap Western work and 
general-purpose horse stock has been 
shipped into that State during the past few 
yearr. Soch stock could be bought at less 
cost than it could be raised there, but we be- 
lieva that it would have been better for that 
section to have kept such animals out of the 
State. The produce of these Western mares 
if put to breeding, even when by the 
best of stallions, will b3 ilikely to de- 
tract rather than add to the excallent 
reputation as roadsters which Maine 
horses have enjoyed for years. lt would 
have been much better for ths horse stock 
of that State had many of the animals sold 
out of the Siate been kept there, instead of 
the cheap ones, which have been sent down 
from Boston and other localities. 

A pair of small, hardy, Maine-bred horses 
willdo as much work asa considerably 
larger pir raised in the West, and the cost 
of keeping the Maine-bred ones is consider- 
ably less than thatofthe others. Maine 


cessfully with the West and Canada in 
raising cheap horses. They may do so, how- 
ever, with any section in raising first-class 
trotters and rcadsters, as well as elegant 
carriage horses and high steppers, if they 
will select the right kind of brocd mares 
and breed them tothe best stallions to be 
found there. Sach mares can do cousider- 
able work on the farm, besides raising a 
colt every year. 

Farmers in Maine and eleewhere in the 
North who are planning to go into the 
business of raising horses should bear in 
mind the fact that times have changad 
greatly within tte pasteightorten years. A 
few years ago farmers could sell their well- 
bred pro ing colts at a good price, even 





has said to himself. The city furnishes al-| 
ready much that I need. Why sbonid it not | 
farnish it all? The complaiut that daring | 
hard times wages have been cut down is 

almost, if not wholly, dae to increa:ing debt | 
and taxes. The employer fiads that with | 
so many things free for all,his working men | 
will not leave the advantages which city | 
residence affords. Hence there is always | 
congestion in the labor aarket in large 

cities, and especially in Boston. Theres are 

from two to ten applicants for every j »b,and 

the man who will do the work fur jeast 

money gets it. So much isthe direct logi- 

calresult of the experiments in socialism 

which all our large cities are making. 


Bailding «x pensive improvements to en- 
hance the value of certain properties is not 
a remedy for hard times. It gives the 
laborer one chance to get some money, and 
then locks it up for a period long enough 
for its interest to eat up the value of the 
principal). If the good old rule of free indi- 
vidcal competition were restored possibly 
a few men might make fortunes, but the | 
fact that they could do so would cause them | 
to be free handed with money, instead of | 
closing thelr fingers on every dollar they 
secure leat the tax collector shall get hold | 
Whatever men build by privat: en- 
terprise they take care shall pay its inter- 
est. When it cannot pay this it is turned 
over to the city to build as a valnable im- | 
provement. 

There is a lesson !n the causes of the fall 


| times. 


though not halter broken, provided they 
showed a good way of going. 
cannot expect todosoin fuatare, and for 
this rea:on should breed only as many as 
they can raise and keep antil fully matured, 
developed and fitfor useon the road or 
track. This,onan average, will be when 
the animals are five years old. 

The large breeding establishments where 
the best of mares and stalilons are kept will 
have a monopoly of the colt trade. The 
small breeders, however, who raise but one 
or two a year, or even one every otber 
year, and keep them until matared, then 
seli at from $150 to $300 apiece, may oc- 
casional'y succeed ia raising one that when 
d«velc p2d can beat moat of those raised by 
the wealthy breeders, but the smal! breed. 
ers cannot afford the expense of training 
nor the risk of knocking them out. 

They should aim to ra'se sound, good 
sizad, handsome and docile auimalr, for 
which there is always a demandeven in dull 
If the animals have the spaed, the 





is all the more reason why we should now 
go off on a different tack. Let us make the 


which should be every true woman’s back- 
ground. 


_- 


Food Products of Australia. 


The Australians, particularly in New 
South Wales and Q.eensland, are said to 
consume more meat per capita than any 
other pecple, averaging more than do the 
people of the United States, and more than 
twice as mach as the per capita consump- 
tion in Great Britian. A reason for this is 
its cheapness, as beef and matton cost about 
one-third as much as in Eagland. Yet at 
this low price meat and bread at the retail 
prices represent over 40 per cant. of the 
expense for food. 

Both sections grow much more meat that 
can be used at home, and New South Wales 
also grows more wheat than it can consume. 
They also use much oatmeal and rice, im- 
porting rice from China and Indla. 

They are great drinkers ofteaand coffee, 
averaging nine ounces of coffee and eight 
pounds three ounces of tea for each inhabi- 
tant every year. The climate and soil of 








out our democrecy in regard to clothes 
farther than in regard to anything else, there 


working girl realiza that it is the home 


Boston Exports and Imports. 


The total amount of exports from Boston 
for the week ending Feb. 3 was $2,510 436 
and the imports were $862,004. Excess of 
exports $1,644 432, For the correspondin 
week last year the exports were $2,130 300, 
and the imports were $875,645. Excess of 
exports $1,254,655. Since Jan. 1 the exports 
have been $14,376,840, and the imports $6 253. 
771. Exeess ot exports $8,117,069. For sime 
five:weeks last year the exports were $11,346. - 
662, and the imports $4,066,010; excess of 
exports, $7,280,652. Of last week’s exports 
$2,247,266 were sentto Eogland, $27,399 to 
Nova Scotia and the Provinces, $7257 to 
Ireland, $13,384 to British possessions in 
Africa, $1680 to Britieh West Indies, $3350 
to Australia and $780 to Malta, a total of 
$2,301 616 to Great Britain and her colonies; 
$67,877 was sent toGermany, $25,500to Den- 
mark, $25,044 to Russia, $33.778 to Belgium, 
$23,710 to Netherlands, $18 352 to Sweden 
and Norway, $9876 to Austria, and $4413 
to Turkey. The principal articles of ex- 
port were provisions $976.411, breadstuffs 
$531,994, live animals $63,516, cotton raw 
$260 902, cotton manufactured $5568, leather 
tanned $268,232, iron and manufactures of 
$27,746, machinery $32,852, agrical'ural im- 
plements $20,541, tallow $18,550, grease 
$5475, tobacco $15,348, furs $17,274, drugs 


third of a onpfnl each of 
onion and celery in two tab)... 
butter five minntes, then aaa . 
with one tablespoonfal of ca); 
three sprigs of thyme, 
marjoram, two sprigs of py, 


a bay leaf. Cook one and , 
strain, cool quickly, remoy: 
clear, allowing the white an. 
egg for each quart of stock 

of clearing the soup has be 
fally in the reports of othe, 


was served with red and w 
and peas. The peas shon): 
from the can and thorong! 
cooked for a short time in } 


will not need to be repeat. 





q 
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remove any trace of a tinny : rar to 
is used to flavor the consomm,. 
put into the soup tureen, ani 
poured over it, so that none 0! te 
wasted. aVor ‘ ri 

QUENELLES —Chop very 
breast of a raw chicken, 1 = 
sieve and pound ina mortar. a» 
ally the white of one egg, a: 
taste with salt and pepper. A ; 
dium heavy cream anti! cf pr a 
ency to shape. Color a sma! . 
shepe into fancy forms with » he 
and tube, or use paper folded * 


= 


farmers can never expect to compete suc- | 


They | 


|New South Wales are adapted to growing 
tea, but ne systematic attempt has been 
made to cultivate it. Coeffeealso thrives on 
the north coast, bat has not been cultivated 
for commercial purposes. 

They use 913 pounds of sugar ver heal 
|each year, and in 1897 grew 269,068 tone of 


cane sugar, but they would need to increase 


| production 58 per cent. before it would | Porte for the week ending Feb. 4, 1899, 
pomee the local Fn Itis largaly used | Were 19,424 barrels, inolading 17.419 barrels 
| in making confectionery and spirits, mostly 


ram 
| The dairy products of New South Wales The exports incladed 4033 birrels from Bos- 


‘have largaly increased since 1890, when | °°" 4274 barrels from Naw York, 5534 bar- 
‘they had small amounts of butter and cheese’ rels from Portland, 2155 barrels from Hali- 
| to export. The next year they were obliged fax and 3428 barrels from St. J ohn, N. B. 
to imp rt 1,419,400 poundsof batter and 224,- The same week last y ar thespple shipments 
397 pounds of cheese for local needa, and | were 16,761 oarrele. The total sh!pments 
exported about the same amounts in 1992, *busfar this season have been 1,073 305 
| In 1894 they had (4,600,000 pounds cf batter | Darrels, against 756,319 barrels for the same 
|and 229,000 pounds of cheese for export. | ‘ime last year. The shipments in detail to 
| Then came two dry seasons when they haa | 18te have been 196,490 barrels from Boston, 
“bat small quantities to export, but in 1897 | 137,995 barrels from New York, 112,095 bar- 
the prodaction was 29,409,966 pounds of but-| els from Portland, 406,705 barrels from 
ter and 3,937,168 pounds of cheese. Montreal), 185,852 barrela from Halifax and 
Vegetables are generally higher priced 34 168 barrels from St. John, N. B. 

than in Great Britain, as the'r cultivation is| A‘ Halifax, N. S., it is estimated that 
mostly in the hands of the Chinese, bat a there are stiil 85,000 barrels of apples to 
systematic method of market gardening %99. Taose sent have netted the farmers 
would soon make them abundant andcheap, °f Annapolis valiey from $2.50 to $2.75a 
as both soil and climate are adapted to grow &rrel,and if this price is maintained their 
large cr( p3 of them. apple crop will net them about $625,000 for 
They are great fruit eaters in New South ‘he season, for about 250,000 barrels. This is 
Waler, and all our American fruits do well for the London market alone, List season 
there, thongh they have much trouble from they sent to London 77,000 barrels at about 
insect pests, and the San Jose scale has *2e same prices as this season. The previous 
done much damage in some sections. %880n was the largest shipments to Lon- 
O-:anges ot the best quality are abundant 40D ever known, 370,000 barrels, but they 
and cheap pearly the entire year, andat Detted tothe prodacers less than $1 a bar- 
times retail at abou: four centsa dozen. As ‘el. The first Nova Scotia apples sent 


and chemicals $16,355, paper $11,405, books 
$3894, brass manufactures $4284, organs 
$8661, oll cake $8473, fruits $3833, spirits 
$3679, wood and manufactures of $41,487 


Oar Apple Trade. 











a rule, food of every description, of the best | #°rOss the occa, for exhibition pur- 
quality, is more abnndant and cheaperin PO°#e®, was in 1862. Later they were 
New South Wales than in Earope or Amer- Ported in I. H. Mathers’ deal ves- 


seis. Then sailing vessals were loaded for 
—— London direct. After this the Anchor L'ne 
Another Trust Company. boats, rnuning fortnightly between Boston 
It is reported that several wholesale | 40d London, toox over apples, freights being 
grocery firms in some of the Western “tates bout $1.25 per barrel. Today the freight 
are preparing to consolidate into asort of !s90 cents. A partof last year it was 90 
trust or combination for purchasing their Cetts, bat drcpped to 80 
goods in large amounts and directly from 
producers or importers. In some cases they 
will contract for the whole ontpatof can- Batter is higher in the West,and in fact 
ning factories and similar establishments. !2 all important markets. Thisis specially 
They say that the gain in this way, and by noticeable in the choice grades. While 


> Aid 





> 


Butter Marxget Firmer. 


man who buys them is liable to ifiod it out, *he disooants usually allowad for prompt Elgin q10%es choice batter 14 cents higher 


and have them developed. If they prove 
money winners their breeders will get 
proper credit, and the stock they raise will 
then be tn better demand and command 
higher prices than was the case|before the 
winner bred by them came ont.' Quality 
instead of quantity * the motto. 


ia 


Clothes as a Background. 





“ Have we worked out our democracy in 


General Stone thinks the fature crop of ©f ancient Rome for Boston and other moa-| regard to clothes farther than in regard to 


sugar. lItisannutritious food, thoagh fat- Porto R'eo is destined to be the coffee crop, ern cities. That fall was preceded by like | anything else?’’ questions Jane Addams in 
tening rather than strength giving, and which grows well there, and the product S0cialistic experiments to those now being | the course of # very interesting paper on 
when the horses are at work only alittle is among the very highest grades as to qial- repeated here. Games and theatres of all |" The Subtle Problems of Charity,” printed 


should be given, and tha’ rather as an ap- 
petizer than as food. I: will cause the horse ga atemals. 

to haveavery shiny coat. When a horse Theroadsthere are very poor, bat he 
has learned to like saza~ he can be easily thinks trolley roads will largely take the 
caught a: pasture, for he will grow &8 piace of carriage roads, as water power 
fond of sugar as a little child is of sweets. from which to generate electricity is abur- 
Bat the condiment should not be given in dant, and the lay of the land is well adapted 
sufficient quantities to serve as a substitute to the building of such roads. 

for more nutritious foods, and it is better to, ‘The people are friendly to Americans, are 
give sugar in cold weather than in summer, of mild and pleasant diep sitions, and easy 
because the carbon, which constitutes the and willing to be taught better methods. 
whole value of sugar, is soon transmuted The chief trouble thus far has been with 
into animal warmth by the digestive process. oriminals who were set free [rom prisons 
Feeding sugar in hot weather causes horses anq jjiis by the Spaniards before they left 
to sweat easily if at work, and they 8000 ¢ho isgiand. 

run down and bacome poor. 


> aa 


Fxperiments in Secialism. 
United States Consul Wilbour, at Dablin, One of the great dangers to purity of | 
Ireland, has written a letter which may re- American politics and the preservation of 
sult in an increase of our exportsto tha\ | the right of all citizane comes from the 
country, and eventually, perbaps, in bring- rapid development of new forms of social. | 
ing the farmers there into stronger com- jgm to be enforced by State and city govern- | 
petition with American farmers in some of | ments. This widens the powers of the 
our products which we now ship to Great representative bodies which control taxa- 
Britain. He says: ‘Inquiry has rec :ntly | tion and the disbursement of money, and 
been made at this office for the addresses‘ f where there is mach congested population | 
American houses handling .superphoz- | it places these duties in the hands largely of 
phates, guanor, basic slag, bone manures, | those who if they do pay taxes are not con- 
and other chemical fertilizars. The per- scious of the fact, and the money is spent 
sons in question wish to deal directly with freely for all sorts cf purposes, with the idea | 
the American manafacturers,and want espe that as it comes from the wealthy it 
clally to know the price of goods p*r 100 does not make much difference what is 
and per 1000 tons, free on board, at euch done with it, so long as some good is accom- | 
Irish ports as Ballina, Galway, Sligoand plished for the destitute. There was never 
Westport, allof which are on the western a greater mistake than to suppose that the | 
coast of lreland. The manure must be of poorpay notaxes. Every man who works 
the best quality, andthe prices such as to is necessarily ataxpayer, even though the 
induce buyers of these goods to purchase. tax collector may never call on him for a 
The percentage of phosphates, etc., should dollar. He must live, and whatever rent the 
be given, and the origin of phosphates | owner of the house requires must be paid 
should also be stated. from the labor of whoever occupies the 
eee oe rooms. It isthe same with all other taxes 
What seemed Jast week to be @ gross except those impored on incomes. The 
piece of impertinence in Gen. Gomez, the! curious muddle in the public mind on this 
insurgent leader in Cuba, in demanding! subject lies in the fact that nearly all 
$60,000,000 for himself and men, turos wealthy men are agreed in denouncing the | 
out to be really such demand by the | income tax as one that is entirely socialistic 
Cuban Assembly. O! course as this is & in its bearings, because it only taxes the 
higher authority than Gen. Gomez he was gurpjas of those who have more than they 
obliged toa lopt itsdemands. When Gonzales know what to do with. 
Q iessado and Mr. Porter met Gan. Gomez We havealwsys had some socialistic feat- 
they had littie trouble in getting him down ores in our Federal Constitation, partica- 
from his high horse, and to express hiswill- jarly the provision which extends needed 
ingness to take one twentieth of this sam to mail facilities tothe +p arsely settled portions 
set hisarmy to work. Talis will give the of our country. Bat the importance of the 
men a iittle less than $100 each, postoffice as the means for diffusing intelli- 
and the officers somewhat more, gence has always been recogniz°d, and it 
which will be enough with economy has reconciled men who theoretically object 
to start them in farming in the mild to ali socialistic movements to such expendi- 
Cuban climate,where natare unassisted pro- tnres of public money. ‘The same principle 
vides moet of the workers living. The fact! jg involvedin putting down the rates for 
that a representative body of men asanming | postage on newspapers, magazines and 
the right to govern Cuba could make 80 | pooks which are published st regalar dates. 
preposterous aciaim as was made,the slight-| This does not really cost the Government 
est consideration shows how unfitted the! money. Itis the purely advertisement circu- 
Cuban people are at present for self-govert- jare, pub!ished for a few weeks and entered 
ment. Probably officers of the insurgent! a; the postoffice as second-class matter, that 
army are well represented in the legislature. | are frand alike on the Government and on 
We may have to keep military government the publishers of independent newspapers 
in Caba a dczan years yet. It will never do and magez'nes. So great is the hold that 
to leave the American wealth that is going the advertiser hason the publisher that it 
into the island under control of men who) jg difficult to draw a hard and fast line as to 
want $60,000 000 now, and whose demands what is and what is not entitled to the low 
will be more likely to increase than to de- | rate of one cent a pound allowed to legit!- 
crease as the years go by. mate newspapers and mrgiz nes. Most of 














the amusement of the p»pulace, nearly all | 
of whom had the right to vote. Dama- 
gogues controlled them, and led the city 
into the most cxtravegant expenditures. 
In the meantime, the people, weakened 
and enervated by being too long pan- 
perizad, lost their old-time public spirit, and | 
soon b3came unable to cope with the 
hordes of barbarians from the north. It 
was in a great excess of the socialistic 
spirit that the seeds of Rome’s downfall 
were laid, and that at jast the time when 
that city was seemingly more magnificent 
and powerfal than ever before. Many 
modern cities may profit by this example, 
and, as Patrick Henry once said of a bold 
allusiont» King George III., ** It that be 
treason, make the most of it.”’ 

There is very little tolerance of the com- 
munistic spirit among farmers anywhere. 
They are plain, honest and hard-working 
people, who know that they cannot eacipe 
being taxed, and who tarn their party when- 
ever they fiad it guilty of extravagance in 
administration. For this reason it is the 
farmers of the whole country, rather than 
the misled working men of cities, who are 
the best hope for a return to economy in 
administration and decent politics. The 
interest of the city working man is really 
the same as that of the farmer, though it is 
not so easy for him to see the fact. 








Decrease of Horse Stock. 


Owing to the falling off in breeding, the 
horse stock of this country is diminishing 
qiite rapidly. The decrease is geueral ip 
all localities from Maine to California 


In his R»port of Industrial and Labor 
Statistics, issued a short time since, com 
missioner Matthews makes the following 
interesting statement concerning the horse 
stock of Maine. 


During the 10 years from 1879 t»1889 the 
pumber of horses in Maine increased 14 796 and 
colts during that time increased 9665. From 
1889t> 1893 the year that colts reached the 
h'ghest numper, horses Increased 18,710, while 
colts bad increased 8397. For the next three 
years, or uctil 1896, borsas increased at the 
average rate cf nearly 4000 per year, and 
since that date only at the rate of 129 
per year; while colts sincs 1893 bave 
rapidly decreased from 29,716 to 9435, a dimt- 
pution of 20,281 in five years. Alike decreare 
fortwo years mcr} would eut off entiraiy our 
home supply of horses. Have our people decided 
that itis cheaper to import horses than to raise 
them? It would seem that the supply of horses 
must be kept up at some rate, for there Is no dis 
position to eubsetitute oxen in their stead, but 
rather the reverse 

These figures were surprisirg tous. We 
knew that the breeding of horse stock had 
fallen off greatly, but had no idea that the 
decrease of Maine-bred colts reached such 
figures as those given above. It is a good 
time now for the farmers there who have 
the right kind of mares to begin to raise 
such stock as will surely |jbe in demand five 
years hence. As good roadsters can be 
raised in Maine as inany locality. Fast 
trotters can be raised there, too, and 


ity, ¢qaally good as that of Nicaragua and kinds were provided at public expense for |i ghe current Atlantic. Tue interroga- 


tin voicesa vital problem. It haz long 
been recogniz3d that the American shop 


girlis far better dressed in proportion to | 


her means than isthe lady she serves across 
the counter, and it has been vaguely won- 
dered why and how this should be. Miss 
Addams throws light on the matter. 

The girl who hasa definite social stand- 
ing, who has been to a fashionable school 
or to a college, whose family live in a house 
seen and known by all her friends and as- 
sociates, can afford, this clear-eyed student 
submits, tobe very simple or even shabby as 
to her clothes. Butthe working girl, whose 
family lives ina tenement or moves from 
one emall apartment to another, who has 
little social standing, and bas to make her 
own place, knows ful! well how mach habit 
and style of dress have to do with her 
position. Her income, therefore, goes into 
her c othing out of all proportion to that 
which she spends on other things. 

Bat if social advancement be the working 
girl’s aim, to spend money on clothes is the 
most sensible thing which she can do in the 
face of present standards. She is judged so 
largely by her clothe:! Her house farnish- 
ing, with its pitifal little decorations, her 
scanty supply of books and her naive shifts 
for the take of effect are never seen by the 
people whose social Opinions she most 
vilues. Her clothes are her background, 
and from them she Is iargely jadged. 

That the disproportionate expenditure of 
the poor in the matter of clothes is due to 
the conviction that here at any rate they 
may be “as good as the next one,”’ is doubt- 
less the explanation which lies behind the 
whole matter. Every one, as Miss Addans 
pointsout, sees the clothes of the richest 
woman in town who is out shopping. The 
girl who earns $10 a week resolves to look 
quite as well asthe rich woman, and often 
succeeds in making a far more winsome 
appearance. Nor is it true that taste is 
invariably lacking in the cheaper imitation 
of a handsome street gown. The American 
girl in many instances has an exquisite 
sense of harmony in the matter of clothes. 

Carlyle’s remark that ‘‘clothes give indi- 
viduality, distinction,” is particularly trae 
nowadays, as it applies to the American 
working girl, and the college settlement 
worker, therefore, could not do better than 
to strenuously insist during a whole season 
of sermons, if necessary, that friends who 
are worth having do notcare over much 
about gowns andhats. And if it is true 
that the people whose opinion a girl values 
never visit her in her home, it is quite time 
that they should. Miss Addams admits that 
in many of the most successful clubs only 
the “‘ business address” Of a working girl 
isrequired. This strikes us as particularly 
p ithetic, and it is obviously working from 
the wrong end. 

As soon as a girl gets to feel that her 
home and her hcusehold conditions do mat- 
ter, and matter mach, she will deny herself 
a new necktie, and buy Insteada good Ma. 
donna photograph for the family living 
room. Which purchase would contribat 





when from the right kind of mares these 
trotters will prove money-winning cam- 


most to the giri’s development is quite ob- 
vious. Ifitis trae that we have worked 


cash, will vary from ons per cent. on suga™ than last week, New York one-half cent to a 
up totwenty par cant. on tea and twenty- ent, Chicago one cent, St. Albans one cent, 
five per cent. on spicas, bat on about twenty Yyetsuch grades in Boston have only advanced 
of the leading articles in the grocery trade balf a cent. The export demand has 
it will averaze st least sevsn anda half par Deen the principal source of strength to the 
cent. market. it took off the accumulations 
There will be gains by alwaya having Which had been clogging up the channels of 
goods in carload lots or more, by obtaining trade for some time previous, and has left 
lower freight rates. Gain by employing a ‘he way clear for the fresh receipts, which 
less number of traveling salesmen and col- ‘ackily have been comparatively light for a 
lectors, aud parhap; of bayers. A saving Week or two past. 
by having printing al! done at one place, or The receipts of butter at’ Boston for the 
possibly by having a printing plant of their W°eK were 13,938 tubs and 17,283 boxes, a 
own, and less pad debts by avoiding the ‘tal welght of 652.249 pounds, including 
customers who eo often find it easier to buy 79,807 pounds for export, leaving 581,449 
of some other party than to pay for the| POunds for local trade, against 590.590 
goods they have had. No firmis tobead- pounds the pravious week and 576.556 
mitted that has not a half million dollars in P0Unds the corresponding week last year. 
capital. For the past two days receipts ran light as 
If the7 succeed in uniting they would un Compared with last year. 
doubtedly make a reduction in cost tothem-| ‘The exports of butter from Boston for 


"| salted water. 





copia shapa for this parpose 
| quenelles on battered paper, t! 


la shallow pan of boiling, 


| Serve asagarnirh for the « 


The total spple shipments to European white and red qnenelles wit: 


| peas giving a pretty contrast. 
SMELTS A LA MEUNIERE 


to Liverpool, 432 barrels to London, 673 | fish may be served in this wa 
barrels to Glaegow and 900 pounds various. | fillets of halibat. [tis a partic: 
way to serve large, selected sm: 
|8ix selected smelts, removing » 


os 
| The quenelles will qalckly dro, 
paper, and should cook for tw 


scales, then gash several times o 
Season well with salt and pep; 


} 
| them wellin. Season also with 


| and let stand ten ‘minuter. RK 
then fry in butter. 


of batter in the pan. 


essence. At the 


dip in flour soasto give a libera 
For the san 
fich there should be left two tat 
Add to this tw 
spoonfuls of flour, one cupfal 
one and one-third teaspoonfaols of 
last add lemon 


of at ar 


).@a 


| taste and one anda half tablespo of 


butter. 
'around the emelts, strain and 


Just before pouring th: 10e 


add tea 


epoonfal of finely chopped parsley 


BROILED FILLETS OF BEEF 


fillet, or tenderloin, may be purchas 


— ine rt 


about thirty centsa pound at this 6 
W!p3 small fillets and cu: into extlet 


orrounds of suitable siz forindividna 


ing. Broilovera clear fire five n 


Ramove from the broiler toa hot 


a d serve on each fillet sanca Trianon 


SAUCE TRIANON.—Warh half a 
report 


butter as directed in the 


lecture on puff paste. Divide int ee 
parts, and put one piece in a sancepan wit 
the yolks of two egar. Piace over : z 


water and stir briskly witha wire whisr 
Add the second piece of botter, and 


thickens, the third piece. 


While « 


add gradually one and ahalf tablespoo 


of sherry wine. 


CROQUETTES OF SWEET ForarTo! 


two cupfals of hot sweet p 
| through a ricer, add three tablespoon f 
butter, and season with salt and pap 


taste. Then add one beaten 


Otatoe 


€gz, 


wine, and if necessary, hot milk or crea 


to moisten, or omit the sherry and ng 


cream. Sheps, using a roundirg tables; 


fal for each ercquette, 


shaping first 


ball, then in a smail flat cake, dip in ecru 


eover thoronghly with erg 


cromb, fry in deep fatand drain. 


the ercqiettes around a bunch 


and put the cn'!l+ts abont the er: 


and asa'o 
Arrange 


of parele; 
quetter 


BIRDS EN CASSEROLE —Cileaa, singe a 
truss six small birds, quails being serve! a 


the Cooking Sshool. The feet 


should be removed, and a emall, wi 
| skewer (:oothpick) put through under t> 
second j>'nte, another fastenii 


iz the « 


and + 2 


of the legs together and close to the 


S3aeon with salt and pepper, rubbing " 
melted t 
Cut aix 
slices of bacon into strips, and fry wit 
tablespoonfu! of finely chopped onion and 


into the birds, brash over with 
ter, ané bake fifteen minutes. 


two-thirds of acup of ocarrote 


which 


been cut in strips and parboiled in b 


Add two-thirds of 





au. 





; | 


a si 





\ oaieenaal tan the week amounted : | of thin brown sauce, one cup of potato balls 
many goods that they handle. If| to 183,879 pound?, | nich have been cat with a French potat 


they would a!so reduce the cost to the con- | #@alnst 40,966 pounds corresponding week 
sumer even to one-half the percentega sav d| last year. The exports from New York for 


catter, and the birds. Add 


four 


| 
|in buyirg and in transportation, it would | the week were 16.660 tubs. F:om Montreal, | eae — saad wind, WHE calt ee sii 
/beof advantage to manya poor man, and Dy way of Portland and St. John, N. B., the | ook in a slow oven twenty or thirty) 


| yet enormously increase their own wealth. | the exports were 1849 packages. 


utes, according to the siza 


of the birds 


) a] 


Combination is a powerfal factor for good | 
| or for é€vil, as it uses its power. 


| business more successfally. 


Such an | Storage Company for the week shows that 
| organization could easily crash out many of 1215 tubs were put in and 5998 tubs taken 
| the smaller concerns whose members are | 0at, leaving a stock of 36,075 tubs, against 
doing business for about laborer’s wages, | 32.353 tabs same time last year. 
| simply because it is easier or more genteel, | ern Company holds 5013 tubs, and with this 
| or they could help the deserving to carry on | added, the total stock here is 41,089 tubs, an 
They could | increace of 8736 tubs as compared with last 

reduce the cost of living for the people, or | year. 


| having a monopoly they could increase it! 


}and inerease their profits, until some 
| Stronger combination should arise to crush 
|them down even as they would crush out 
| weaker competitors. 

| Wemay not see it formed, bat if we do 


| AX ingredients in the following recipes | One quart of cream. Flavor with « 8 


|} weshail watch the results with some in-| 


| terest, as its workings will affec: every one | Wednesday morning, 


| who has to buy his food. 


before there will be similar combinations 
in other sections of our country. 

The New York Legislature is considering 
a law limiting capital punishment in marder 
and arson cases to criminals of the male 
sex. The supposed reason for such a 
change in the law is probably to keep Mrs 
Place, a convicted murderess, from going to 
the electric chair. Bat the law is plainly 
ineffective, as it would be if apolied to Mrs. 
Place a clear violation of the Federal con- 
stitatior al provision forbidding the passag2 
of any ex posto facto laws. Mra. Place was 
convicted of murder and sentenced to the 
punishment which the law at the time fixed 
for thatcrime. Itis too late for any law 
enacted now to change the legal pep- 
alty of her crime. What the legisla. 
tors are trying to do is to impress Governor 
Roosevelt with the idea that there is a 
strong popular sentiment, as there is, 
against killing women who are murderers 
by electrocuting them. The women of New 
York apparently have no voice in this mat- 
ter. A woman is to be executed for a crime 
whose penalty bas been fixed by male legie- 
lators, chosen exclusively by male voters, 





legislature and ask itto enact a wholly im- 
practicable law, whose real meaning is to 


would probably very soon do away with 
capital executions in New York State for 
criminals of either sex. 





Wilkes (2 29}), died on the seventh inet. 
from colic. He was by George Wilkes; 
dam, Jane Moseley, by Mambrino Patchen. 
He is the sire of five trotters and one pacer, 
which have taken records of 2.30 or bette 





If it proves suc | Farmer and her assistants, was for the pur- 
cessfal in Western cities it will not be long pose of illustrating a dinner given for six 


| 





and the only relief is to go to another male | former lesson, and will not need to be re- 


| 


arouse sympathy. Why don’t New York | finely ground for the purpose. Twice the 
legislators propose & constitutional amend- | strength of breakfast coffee is the rule, and 


| 


ment giving women of that State full anf- | it is, of course, served clear. 
{rega on the same termsas males? That | 


o~- ounds knuckle of ! 
The 17-year-old trotting sire, nasine |” ba Samp d mye- tn 





The statement of the Quincy Market Cold 


The East- 








Boston Cooking School. | 


should be measured level. 


The lesson givan at the Cooking School | 
Feb. 15, by Miss! 


guests. ihe menu was as‘follows: 


O/sters on the half shel! 

Consomme d’Orleans 

Smeits a la meuniere 
Oucumbers 
Broiled fillets of beef, sauce Trianon 
Or q re. tes of sweet potatoes 
French string beans 

Mushrooms under glass 

Birds en casserole 


Escarole salad 
Prauline ice cream Fancy cakes 
Oafe noir Orackers Obeese 


A dinner is usually served nowadays in 
individual portions, thus obviating all carv- 
ing at the table. Dark and light courses gen- 
erally alternate in the serving of a dinner. 
Cacumbers are served with the fish course 
in this menu, bat tomatces may be subati- 
tuted. As the different couraes presedirg 
the salad are quite hearty, this course 
should be a light one,escarole with a French 
dressing, lettuce or something similar being 
appropriate. Frequently the salad is 
served with the game course, but is better 
served separately in this instance, as 
the game course is rather heavier than is 
sometimes the case. The recipe for the 
mushrooms under glass was given in & 


peated in this issue. The cafe noir is 
generally a filtered coffee, the ocffesa being 


CONSOMME D’ORLEANS —OCnt three 
pounds of beef from the poorer part of the 
round into cubes ; brown half of it ina little 
marrow. To the remainder add three 


pound marrow bone, three quarts of cold 
water and the browned meat. Lot stand 
half an hour, heat slowly to the boiling 
print and cook gently three hours. Adi 
one quart of Iiqiorin which a fow! has been 
cooked and simmer two hoors. Cook a 





The dish takes its name from the casse: 
in which they are cooked, the ca 
being a‘round earthenware dish w 
handle. The birds are slowly co>! 
t ese dishes, the result being a rich | 
PRAULINE !CE CREAM.—Roast on: \ 
fal of Jordan almonds which hay: en 
blanched and cut in pieces. Scald tw PD 
fals of cream, let cool a little, a1 WO 


pasties 
“ay 4 « 








thirds of a cupfal of carameliz2d aly 
and as soon as the sugar is melted » the 
almonds finely chopped, two-thirds « p fk 
of sugar, quarter of ateaspoon of sai and 
spoon of vanills. Freez3, using thr: arts 4 
of finely crushed ice to one part 1 alt . 


The result was delicious. 

O wing to the fact that next Wad: ; 
a legal holiday, the next lesson U 
postponed to Friday, Feb. 24, th: ch 


tbeing the preparat'on of a ladies’ | a 

for twelve guests, the cost of the : ais 

© be $5. Miss Farmer promise: a . @ 
the expense of which will be but $: 1g 

$1 for flowers and inoldental expen: ne 
lesson will bs given Friday morn 0 


24, at the rooms of the Cooking So! 
Boylston street, beginning at ten 

Single admission, 50 cents. We she a- 
able to give the report of the ies: til 
the issue of the week following 


_— 


The Boston Cooking Schoo! Gor. 10 


By Fannie Merritt Far 
PRINCIPAL OF THE 

BOSTON COOKING SCHOO‘ 
With 35 illustrations. 12 mo. ¢ 

Thoroughly up to Dat« 

Contains 1400 receipts. Shou! 
every household 


CHAFING DISH POSSIBILITI! 
nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. cloth. ¢x 


GHSEND FOR CIRCULA 
Little, Brown & Co., Pub! 
254 Washington Street, | 


FARMERS’ Wiy 


or any other ladies who wis) 


Gan Earn Lots of ‘21e) 


eon 
ance 
sily 








cc”. 


working for us in sparetine a 
curcloths. Wei ffar you a go 
to meke plenty of spending m: 
in leisure hours. Send i2: [:! 
full directions for work, and ¢ 
at once. Cloth sent anywhere 


WINOOSKET CO. (c), Foston, “255 
Mfg. Dept. 


apd 
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ited water 
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¥O minutes 
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the green 


Any smal! 
ay OF smal! 
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elts. Clean 
any loose 
mn each slde 
ber, rubbing 
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| in cream, 
ral coating, 
ance for the 
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add one tea 
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The short 
rehased for 
this time 
mtiet shape 
virinal sery- 
minutes 
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anon 
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cup of 
of the 
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with 


f a 
port 
» into 
lof pan 
over dolling 
wire whisk 
r, and, asit 
lle cooking, 
Yiespoontuls 


—To 
fatoes pnt 
spoonfals of 
! paprika to 
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k or cream 
nd ase more 
. tablespoon- 
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pincrnmbs, 
nt again 
Arrange 
f pareley, 

} 1atter 
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MARKETS. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Week ending Feb. 15, 1899. 
Amount of Stock at Ma t. 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes Hogs Veals 


week, 2.6 9 9038 31,3%2 709 
met week, 3,467 6,311 33,761 3,159 


Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 


Beef. 
aide, tallow and meat, extra, §6 00@6 75 ; first 
uality, $5 50@6 76; second quality, $5 00@5 25; 
third quality, $4 00@475; a few choice single 
pairs. $7 00@8 OV, some of the poorest, bulls, 
atc., 3 0O@3 75. 


Oows and Young Calves.—Fair quality, $20@ 


88: extra, $40@48; fancy milch cows, $50@65; | 


tarrow and dry, $12@25. 
Stores.—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
.810@20 ; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
olds, $22.4 40. 

Sheep.—Per pound, live weight, 24¢@3c ;extra 
84%4@4'4c; sheep and lambs per, head, in lots 
$2.50@4 75; lambs, 45s @5 se 

Fat Hogs.— Per pound 3‘. @4'4¢, live weight; 
shotes, wholesale ; retail, $1 VUO0@5 50; coun- 
try dressed hogs, 4%4¢. 


Veal Calves.—S.at'ec Bb. 

Hides.—Brightou, 7% @8c P tb; country lots, 
7@7“ec 

Oalf Skins.—70c@$1.45. Dairy skins, 30@ 


Tallow.—Brighton, 3@3\c P tb; country lots, 
% 


Peitsa. —50@65¢ each; country lots, 25 @50c. 


ARKIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. 





Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. 
e ightor 1789 75 16,375 282 70 
® \lertowa, S30 8963 15,007 427 175 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 

Maine. Massachusetts. 

At Brighton. At Watertown. 


we JS Henry } 
es W A Bardweii} 30 100 
to O H Forbush 


‘ is 


160 76 At Brighton 
JS Henry 
New Hampshire, R Connors 140 
At Brighton. Scattering 
28 li! A Gilmore J) 
At Watertown 
. esl Western 
2 70 At Brighton 
J White & Co. 17 
Vermont. Morris Beef 
At Watertown. Co 901 
ted to Swift& Co. $59 
75 400 8S Learned 34 
Sturtevant & 


Haley Bu 
At Watertown. 


Canada 
At Watertown 





G W W Brouer 833 
A 1 G A Sawyer 64 
143 1800 Western 50 4800 
J A Hatha- 
way 206 960 
Export Trafiic 
itest advices from Liverpool by cable 
ffect that Scate cattle were in large 
rade cull at 44@%ec decline. 
illeame ip by the arrival of a large 
teamers loaded down at one time but 
ms at sea, the outlook is a sudden 
ny time, Shipments this week are 
{693 sheep and 86 horses for the 
es at Liverpool ll‘ al2e, sinking 
indatLondon! Yalzye 
and destinations: Oa steamer 
for London, 46 horses; on steamer 
for Liverpool. 500 cattle by Morris 
Any; OD Steamer Kansas, for Liver 
ttle by Morris Beef Company, 61 
y J. A. Bathaway, 80 Canada by 
sheep by W. W. Brouer; on steamer 
r Liverpool 61) cattle by Swift & Co.; 
Ray State, for Liverpool. 417 cattle 
l f Company, 135 S‘tate and 143 
. 1 960 State and 180.0 Canada 
\. Liathaway 
Horse Business. 
een a hard week for horse deale’s, 
wrtunate that the arrivals from the 
if, as it was not the kiod of a wee 
- What cid find sale went at 
y prices. At Snow’s combination 
ight run of stock; a few sales 
re of $6 160. At L. H. Brock- 
stable four Western shippers man 
se of their stock. and seemed to 
rivals than the other stables; sales 
200 old 13 head or Tuesday at 
a 2000 tb pair at $3 0 At A. 
npton-street sale stable sales 
uyers Were not numer 
! spose of speed, coach, fanily 
r : eo Atl Iiam &.C0.’s Sale 
t ‘ t rses re sold at $1l00@ 
& Hal’s a slim trade and 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1899. 
r of the season, a'das a matter 
kt s blocked, and the New 
8 some whe between Watertown 
r starting point. Having heard 
their whereabouts,we are iu the dark 
arrive There have been ar- 
stern cattle during the week aid 
nada; also one load of cattle from 
Vt The Western were for export, 
»for home trace that cost steady 
ve of 5}46%¢, as sold live weight. 
iaway Sold 15 steers, of 1550 ths, at 
2» Ibs at 6c; ZO of 1500 Ibs at 
{1474 ths at 5%c; 20 of 125 ibs at 
Ibs atte, 
Sheep) Houses. 
ere 24 carloads of Western that have 
appearance during the past seven days, 
d ageregate 480u head, besides 1800 
pada sheep. Beyond these we mi, ht 
S00 p ore on late trains when they do 
The Western sre held at steady prices. 
t 5@a@5tec. Sheep are near 4c Itaid 
The calf market at the present 
i matter of uncertainty, as these all 
the North, but they will eventually 
» the hands of butehers and the bulk 
y Wednesday night. A fair quotation on 
blige pit 
Veal Calves. 
the arrivals last week. the de- 
this week was not elabcrate, and 
» arrivals before tomorrow right. 
t anticipate any prices over 6%4c, ane 


st rate down to 6% c for veals; young 
»aoc 
s we can learn the arrivals of cattle for 
sum up 1789 head, of which 1461 
from th West. The country trains 
en heard from, but were supposed to 
ivestock. Wecan report the move- 
ittle s rong at last week’s figures and 
e offered were easily captured by the 
sand what we e fat went at stiff prices. 
»as came from the West cost butch- 
aé\4e as sold |. w. Several citv 
had eattle come through’ irect from 


Miich Cows. | 


Fat Hogs. 
idy as previously quoted. 
Live Poultry. 
at 10¢ » tb. 
ighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Feb. 14 and 15, 1899. 


ityards: 1789 cattle 75 sheep, | 6,375 
calves 70 horses. From West 1461 
300 hogs, 7U horses. From Maine,160 


New Hampshire, 


5 sheep, 200 calves. 
140 calle, 


7 calves. Massachusetts, 
» calves, 
Late Arrivals and Sales. 


w Fngland trains of live stock included 
ver Fastern Kallroad, 9 over the 
road ard 7 overthe Fitchburg Rail- | 
rate from the Western. The business 
s today was of a limited order, there 
many buyers present, and the pur- 
ere light, especially ia mileh cows. 
e a number of sales of beef cattle 
t firm prices. H. N. Jenne had in a} 
r of 3500 th steers that shrank 400 Ibs | 
y to market at 6c,!. w. O. H. Forbush 
d. and sold 3 cows, of 3030 tbs, at 
ws of 2610 ths, at 414¢; 3 cows, of | 
iths, atBS@3'%ec OR. W. Foss & Son,)| 
4 bulls. av. 1000 ths at 4c. W. F. | 
eef cows, 900 ths, at 3a3%ece. 
“Visich Cews. 

of the week would not probably 
head, it being a bad week to move 
ere were some milch cows left over 
week pot sold, offered and d sposec 
of $20@38 for common cows, 840 

ra grade cows and for fancy cows 


Store Pigs. 
iT ket, 





3oston Produce Market. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry. 
Fresh Killed. 


ind Kastern— 
hoice large, ® W.....-.+++. 15@16 
IMMON tO COOd.......0-e0e 10a@l- 
PO GRONSB. ccc cocceccecesvects 12413 
MOM tO COO .... 66 cece eeceee sa@iv 
it WreTiTi rit 8@10 
DB. 0.0 c ccsecceecees coos 8@10 


Pigeons, tame P d0Z.......-..-+++++.++ 1 OO@1 50 


Western dry packed— 


Per hundred pounds on total weight of | 


Turkeys, choice drawn...... -.-- «» 13 
Turkeys, common to good. .....++ 1og12% 
Chickens,choice .........+0+.++« ecoe 194 
Chickens, com. to good......... eee 9@il 
| Fowis, good to choice..........+.+++ 10wa@lt 
| Ducks, good to choice..........++++ 6@8 
| Geese, good to choice ...... a 
GOR COG. ccc cece ccccceccesecsecses 7@ 
Live Poultry. 
FOw1]S BID... 2.0 cccesccecccees Seeceees 10@11 
| ROOSRSTS W PB. « oc cccccccecccoccces cece 6q@ 
| Spring Chickens P tH. ..........05..4. 8@10 
| 
Game. 
Grouse, P pair........ 0000 cece cccecee 85@1 26 
uail good to choice, P doz... -1 50@1 76 
| Venison, fresh saddles, P tb 
RABOS DW PAW .cce... 100 secee cee 
Jack - Rabbits ® pair ...........+.. 





Butter. 


| NovTEs.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
20, 30, 60 Ib. tubs only. 


a wy 4 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes....... «+. 282 
| Northern N. Y.,assorted sizes...... G 
Northern N. Y., large tubs........ eee @ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........ 23@ 
Western, largeashtubs ............ 2423 
Creamery, northern firsts............. 20@21 
Creamery. western firsts...... ....... 19421 
Creamery, seconds. ............++. esse 16@18 
Creamery. @CASTOTD........- cee eeee eee 19a21 
Creamery, western June firsts....... 16@18 
DOREY, V be GRUTR. ccc ccc ccccecs ccc cece 7418 
DOGRES Wi He CU Rice cnc cece cscecocecces l7@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..........-. 15@16 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds.......... 14a 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades...... 13@ 
Dairy, western. .......... Scccccceccoes 13@l14 
West. imitation creamety. small tubs, 
QUE Re cccccccccecacsccesenctescescss BOD 
West imitation cr’y . large tubs firsts 15@ 
** imitation creamery seconds.... 13a14 
* ladle firsts and extras......... 13%4@15 
— | 13@ 
Boxes 
Extra northern creamery............ 23@ 
Extra western creamery........-..... 23a 
EEXtER GAITY ..20.cccrcccccccccscoccs cece 1va 
CoMMON tO ZOO .... 2... cee cece cceees 16@18 
Trunk butter in %& or % b&b prints 
Extra northern creamery............. 23a 
Extra northern dairy............+.... 18419 
CN GP Gc dc ccowccees sciences 16a17 
Extra western creamery... ........... 23a 
Cheese. 
Liverpool quot. white 49s, 
New York, small,extra ® fb .......... “4@ 
- “* first Scsenenecccesccce 10@10% 
= * large extra ® B......... ll@ 
Vermont, large extra, P t............ ll@ 
small extra @ M.............. Ll@l1% 
BESS WD Bun cccccccccccccccocece 10@1lo% 
my SCCONGS PM W......cceccscceee 7@9 
PRG. OP BP sues ccees coansecsccee 
Western twins,extra ..........00..00. ll@ 
Sage cheese, extra, P fb..............- ll@ll™% 
Eges. 
Nearby and Cape fancy P doz....... 30@32 
Eastern choice fresh ..............+0 30@ 
Eastern fair to good...........se.ee00 25@28 
Vt. and N.H. choice fresh ............ 30 
Western fair to good... ...... see. .e0e 


Western selected, fresh... 
Southern, fresh gathered 





PRET ETEOED . ccc0s cecvccceceseseccoess 
Potatoes 
Aroostook Co. Rose, extra.......... 70@73 
Aroostook Co. Hebrons..... ..+......«. 60@62 
Aroostook Green Mountain..........  70@ 
York State, Green Mountains.......... 50@ 
York State, Burbanks................-. 45@ 
Western Green Mountains .......... 454560 
Sweet Potatoes. 
Jersey extra double head p bbl..... 1 75@2 25 


Green Vegetables, 


Beets native P bushel........- s+. 40250 
Cabbage ® DbDI......... ...+-+.e+e--+ .l 50@ 
CAFrOts BP DU. . ccosesscccccceceeesccccece 40a50 
Cress, P DUNCH 2... cc cccccseces e 04405 
Celery P dOZ...... 2.00. cocccecscceccocel 4542 26 
Lettuce, hothouse ® doz.............. 50 abu 
Onions, native yellow P bbl..........2 00@2 25 
Onions, yellow, in bulk » bush....... 70a90 
PORTERS DH WGhcece coccccccccccecs.cocs FORGO 


PURGIOT, TH We cccccceccctccceveccccosocs 400@ 
PO, BP GOB. occ cccecdeve conc cous 
String beans— 

Common green southern P crate....2 50a@3 00 







Squash, native marrow, P bbl........ 65a 
Squash, Bay State and Turban P bbl Tha 
Squash, Hubbard, Pp ton............ 8 00a12 00 
Spinach, Baltimore, P bbl.............2 W0@2 50 
Turnips, Russia, W bbl................- 1 60@ 
Turnips, yellow B DDI... ..........0e eee 80a 1 00 
Turnips, St. Andrews, ® bbl.......... 65@75 
Tomatoes, hot house, P Ib......+. 60@a65 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples— 
No.. BS Apples WD VOI... cc cesccccccecscces 1 75@2 256 
Spy DP DOVOI.... 000 co ccccecccscvccccccosecd COMS GO 
Talman Sweet P bbl. .............. 200@3 00 
Baldwins No. 1 @ DDI. .... .ccccccescce 2 7ha@3 25 
Ki. B DDI. 2.00 ..c00. cccccccescccccce 3 5044 00 
Greenings No. 1 P bbl..... 2 75a3 26 
Cranberries— 
Cape Cod, choice dark p bbl......... 6 50@7 00 
Cape Cod, com. to good p» bbl........ 5 0046 00 
Cape Cod, com. to good p box..... - L75a2 00 
Country, good to choice Pp bbl......... 5 00 @6 50 
Nuts. 
Peanuts, Va., H. P. No 1 ® tbh........ 3% a4 
Peanuts, Va. No. 2B th... ce cceee «+ 343% 
Tallow. 

I ED... cn dachntesdsetbenebeusans 1% @2 
PORGOTOR . 6000 cece cose cccccvesccoccescse 3a@3% 
Honey. 

York State— 

Clover, comb, fancy P th............ 3@ 
Clover, comb, fairto good P fb.... 11@12 
Hides and Pelts. 

Steers and cows all weights -........... 7@ 
WDD. coc ccc cccccccccccecccsccees - 6@ 
Hides, south. light green salted........ 84 4a8% 
si * — dry-flint........++0. 15@15% 
yee ” * salted ... 14@14% 
= buff, in west.......... 934 a9% 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each..... 65@1 40 
i rewes, each... . -.1 560@ 
ee south, flint dried ® th....... ll@i12 
wa * §=6salted PB W.......0.e06 9@10 
Deacon and dairy skins ..........+++++. 30@ 
Shearlings each...........-sececeeesees 10@15 
Lambskins each spring...........-++++++ 25@40 
EE, GR eccccecccsce cececoveesees ces 560470 
Peas. 
Choice Canadian ® DU .....6.--eeeeeees 106@1 10 
Common = ETITTTT TTT TTT 90@1 00 
Green peas, Western choice.........- 1 06@ 
Green peas, Scotch... ......ceccseeecnes 110@ 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy...... 10@11 
Evaporated, Choice. ........-+-eeeeeeee: 914@9% 
Evaporated, prime@.........-+.-seeeeeees 84449 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P DU .....--6-ceecweecreeceees 


Clover, ® tb 
Red Top, western, P 50 tb sack 
-” fancy recleaned, P ib 





Beans. 
Pea, N.Y. & Vt. small H. P..........+.- 150@ 
Pea, marrow, choice, H. P..... «...- 1 26a1 30 
Pea, screened..... 000 cece cece ce ccese cece 1 10@1 20 
POR, BOCONGS. ... ccc sccesccccccrcscccese 90.a@1 00 
Mediums, choice hand picked .......... 1 30@1 35 
Mediums, SCreened ...... 66s eeceeeceeees 1 10@1 20 
Mediums, S@CONd .. «2.6. se ceeeceeeces 1 00@ 
Vellow @ye@S, OXtr@.....--eccceceeecceees 1 50@ 
Yellow eyes Seconds .....--.--e-eeeeeee 1 20@1 40 
Red Kidney ....-..----seeceeceerecenceee 175 @l 85 
Lima beans, dried @ fh ....-----eeee eee 4@ 
Hay and Straw. 
me, large baleS......-+-+++++ 12 00@13 00 

Pe ona. -ccessones 1 60@12 00 

= $0. 1, BD OM .0.c ccccccccce. cece 0 

. ee 9 00@10 00 

= 1% B = recccccoseccccosces 6 00@ 7 00 

fine choice.........++++- eeeee 800@ 900 

i rejected, per ton...... «++». 500@ 600 

ee clover mixed, ® ton......... 8 00@10 00 

” clover, B tOD...-- 0 ce eeee 7 00@ 8 00 

oe SWAle, B tOM......0- cece eens 660@ 7 00 
Straw prime NOW Fy. «.o----eeeeeeee 8 00@ 8 560 
Straw prime Old ry@ «.. ---+++++ sees 8 00@ 
Straw, Oat DET LON.....--eecee cee cece 650@ 700 
Straw tangled ry@ ......+.ceeeeeeeeee 7 00@ 





To Make Dairying Pa 

0 Make ying ray 
isa problem that is easily ; 

solved if (h3 farmer has 
good cows anda Saf:ty 
Hand Separaier t) do 
the skimming. Tue ma- 
ec vine w il pay for itself in 
six montns, and will last 
a iifstime. There is a 
osnsiderable saving of 
labor in ite use whea com- 
pared with the pan sys- 
tam, se'd* from 20 to 25 
per cen’. saving of butier 
fat Oar free circulars 
rellall about it. 





P. M. SHARPLES, 


BRANOHES 
Toledo. 0. meahs, Neb 

Figtu, Tl. 8. Pani, Minn. 
Dubuque, Ia sau Francisco, Oal. 


W est Chester, Pa 





Plour and Grain. 


Flour.—The mark . 
Spring Penente, rey vers patie 
» Clear and site . $31 5. 
Wine: patents, $4 wy ie —* 
Wintar, clear an straight, $3 40@4 00. 


Oat Meal.—Quoted quiet, $3 60@4 00 ® bb! 
7 Ue nod rolled and $4 rity 30 for cut. 
-—The market is quiet at 88@90c p 

b and $1 95@2 00 3 

2°30 P bot, bolted: ¢220gi Se 
Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet 

= =— quoted at $2 20@2 30 e bbl. ewe; 

ye Flour.— 

850% DLL The market 1s quoted at $3 20@ 
Corn.—Demand is quiet with market steady. 
No 2 yellow, Spot, 464% *. 
| ened yeliow, new, 44c. 

and } c 
No. 2 yellow, 400 ona beeneee 
No, 3 yellow 43%. 
Oate.—Quiet but 
Clipped, fancy, s ay ret 
oo ; clipped, white, 38% @89e. 


Clipped, to ship, 39 40c. 
Clipped white, old, 30501 c. 


Bran, spring, $16 00@ 
Bran, winter. wie ound a” 
Red Dog, $17 50@18 00. 
Mixed f 16 75@18 50. 
Linseed meal, $26 00, 
Cottonseed meal to ship, $22 25. 
ae—the marketis steady with trade ruling 
State grades, 6-rowed, 
State, 2 rowed, 53a ona. 
Western grades, 53 a60c 


a ag: demand, with prices nominal at 
50@75c for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 42@50c for 
No. ¥% 2-rowed State. 


Bye.—Quiet at 66a68c. 








| 
The Wool Market. 


| Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .... 16@17 

- -  - Ohlo coooe §=18@19 

“> “ t4-dlood “ ....008 22@ 

“ 83 blood “ ....... 23@23% 
a Ye-blood “ 12... 22a 

| Peme Golaine, Oblo......ccccccecccccess 28% @29 
[NE ccnnceumspacnie . 26@27 
WWI CII vc on cancccecaeansds, aces 27@30 





CROP-BOUND FowLs —4. M.R , Norway, Me.: 
Your sick hea is, from your description, crop 
| bound, & result of overteeding, especially on corn. 
Wher a hen becomes crop bound she does not 
know what (s the matter with her, and for some 
ume she w! continue to eat, piling up more fat, 
when she soould be reduced to the smallest 


any uttemptto ald the hen’s digestion. If her 
aizzard can be ee: to werking at all, whatever 


is the matter with it will soon remedy 
‘tse f. Without koowing any reason for 
it we used to practise feding fowls 


in this condition some well-scorched grair. 
At first we used seorched corp, afterwards 
oats, but later experience satisfied us that 
scorching wheat until haif of it was blackened 
was the best feed of all. 
Dg set fres some of the potash In the grain, 
and tils coming In contact with the gases liber- 
ated by food fermenting in the fowl neutraiz3a 
them, and thus redacad the prassure on the giz- 
zird, #0 thatitcould get to work agaip. Toe 
nstural effect «f the potash im the stomach 
woulda be t)>) make it weaker. Bot a hen’s 
gizzard is in little Canger of becoming too 
weak. Itisfarmore NMable to iojury by being 
covered with fat, and so overloaded that it 
cannot work. Henceto f:ei a little scorshed 
grain to fowls occasionally is a good practice. It 
shoald be fed warm in cold weather, taking care, 
fcoursr, toatnone shall be so bhct as to burn 
them. Alarge grain of corn keeps its heata 
conel erable time after it bas been removed 
from the fre. We bave koown parched corn to 
oe {44 to fowls when too hot. 
FaCZEN MEAT. 

Fresh ™rat may, as all farmers know, be kept 
a long time if thorougbly frozen. It should, 
however, be hung in pure, cold air until a thaw 
coms. when tt should be at ovce cooked or 
salted. Freez'og the meat bts opsned its pores 
to alr. and #0 soon as tiis begins to be tainted 
patre faction soon sets in. Hence the pork that 

| has once frcz ntirough is harder t) keep thau 





| that which was packed when only the an'mal 
| heat was out of it. 


FEEDING SMUITY CORN. 

Whenever you cometo a smutty ear of cro 
putitin the fire. Tols should have been done 
at havkiog time, but some smut may have been 
overlooked tnen and developed since. If ali 
farmers wou'd s'amp oat the corn smut wherever 
found the disease could soon be eradicated 
Feeding it to either cows or hogs as is often done 
is the readiest way to send it t> the manure 
pile, where it will propagate very rapidiy. Be- 
sides, it isaserlous danger t> the auimals to 
which it is fed, especialiy if they are beariug 
young. 

BEAN STRAW FOR FEEDING COWS. 

While the sheep take naturallyto ean straw 
and to the grain itself, there are many who grow 
beans who Go not keep sheep. Wit. a little care 
in giving only emall amounts at firs’, and when 
| the cow is hungry, the willeat bean straw and 
soon come to like it for a changs, as well as the 
bay orcorn stalks which are her regolar diet. 
| Bean straw is very not‘it ous, and as it causes 
| wind on the stomach, it should be given with 
caution to breeding stock, either ewes or cows 
lest it should cause aboriion. The refase beans 
| that are often thrown away may properly be 
| ground and mixed witm corn meal as fed for 
| eege. They are very nutritious, more so than 
corp. 

SAP INJURING SHEEP. 
| Sheep are exceedingly fnd of the sweet of ths 
| maple, and if alowei where trees are tapped 
| they will drink it to excess. O46 of its effects is 
to make te sheep stazger,or as people say, “ be- 
| come drunk.” Tols, however, is a misnomer, for 
| in the maple sap while it remains sweet there is 
| no intoxicativg q1ality. Tae resi effact of the 
sapis to weaken the sheep. So mach |4q11d 
causes the sheep to urinate enormously, ana it 
also prevents the animal from eating as much 
nourishing food as it requires. It has been 
said that sheep advanced in pregnancy will abort 
if they get at the sap troughs. This may come 
from making them too wear, so that they lie on 
the cold ground aniare chilled. Aftsr a chill, 
then, of course, afaver naturally follows, and 
both the sheep and its unborn lamb are lost. 


THE COLOR OF FRUITS 

Is there ay difference other than variety for 
the greater degree cf acid in some fruits than 
there isin others. Mr. L. J. Farmer is promul 
gating a theory that there is, and he advances 
the opinion that the very sweetest fruits are 
always lignt colore¢. He instances the white 
Dutch an4 white grape currants, which, in bis 
experience, are sweeter than any cf the 
high colored varietier. But he forgets to 
apply this role to apples. There are & 
number «f red apples, the Jersey Sweeting, 
tor example, that are sweater than any yellow or 
green-colored apples we know. And the bigher 
colored the Jersey Sweeting the sweeter it is. 
Reasoning f:cm ‘oofsw facts seems to be the 
trouble with the farmer’s theory. We doubt if 
any bard and fast rule can be drawn, but if it can 
be, it is more jikely to favor the bighest-colored 
fruit as sweetest, and usually is also the ripest. 


PLOWING GROUND WHILE FROZEN. 

It is sometimes possible to doa little plowing 
when there is a thin stratum of froz3n earth near 
the rurface. If the plow can enter the soll, its 
lifting motion will break this thin crust of frczen 
earth, and the coulter or cutter will divide it so 
that it can be turned about aseas!iy asif it bad 
not frozenatall. This work is best done in the 
fall, just before freezing up, In which case there 
will be two stratas <f frozam esrti, each sepa- 
retad by alr. In sach case, there is an admirable 
Ul b produced down to the bottem of the furrow. 
Bot unless such land bas a good supply of ond«r- 
drains 'o carry away water beneath tie surface, 
the farmer will find litt'e advantage from plow- 
log ircz*n ground or, infact, from any kind of 
fall plowing. Whenever a furrow is frezen 
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YEARLING BULL—Two sears 
test of dam. 28,141 tos, 10 >2. milk’ 
1211lbe. 10 z. outt»r. Solid color, 


jent dairyform. Sire, Upromo, cf 
Wor'd’s 
aauchters, by Dipioma, sire of 42 


Maiden. 
bs 


ez, bute: 





Doudtless this scorcb- | 


b ack tongue ana switch, of exce!- 
‘air fam, sire of Stest a 


. neluding M 
Sasoen. Pw, Oneldr, Tost, 16 | ters, 18 that almost all the most successful sires 
1 


3 oz, 50 1be. 5 oz milk | of money-winning trotters aré young, as the 
Jerse in one day, 12,734 tbs, 11 oz, 

in 1 year, ogee Ces La 13 | 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Bae. | was born, those tmmediately following his name 


throughout the winter, it becomes eo expsnded 
that spring rains will soon taro it itincoa mai 
heap, unless the water can get Away bene ith th » 
surface. 


DISPOSE OF SURPLUS HOGS, 


All the hogs, except those required for breed- 
ine, shou'd be fs«ttened and & lied in the fall. It 
wi | keep cheaper in the barrel than on the hocf, 
The room allowed for bogs ought at all seasons 
fo be given to tiore that the most profit can bs 
made fom. A firmer cannot sfford to keep 
hog* around his piace that are merely paying 
their board. As tiey grow older they will proba- 
bly fail to do even this. Io wintering a bog it is 
Dretty sure to get some setback from cold or 
lack cf food when needed that interferes 
with its profitableness ever after, This 
is the reason why we so often advise extra 
care to be given to breeding 807s during witter. 
If well cared for, they will grow better for Cams 
for several years We don’t know how old a 
‘breeding sow might be kept with profit. We 
kept some untilthey grew 80 breachy and un- 
mara eaocle that it was impossible t) tolerate 
them any longer. They learned to open gates 
and could go where they pleased just the same 
asa person. Yet the lart litters those sows 
raised were large and withoutarunt We kept 
all the sows cf these liit rs for breeding. 


COAL ASHES 48 ABSOBBENTS. 


| Ooal ashes bavein themselves very little ma- 
nurial valae. This does not. however, deny the 
meny and true reports of extraordinary growth 
obtained from seeds that have bsen accidentally 
or intentionally planted in coal ash heaps. It will 
always be found on investigation that such heaps 
received various kinds of slops from the house 
that contained ferti)iz!ng material, or were found 
y the cats or dogs around the place the 
| most convenient mans of disposing of their 
| excrement. Coal ashes are one of the 
| 





best of sabsorbents. A surface covering 
of manure heaps with tiem will prevent loss of 
| ammonia, which will be retaicei in the ashe. 
| Not more than needed for this purpose should 
be used, and it is beiter to use German potash 
salte, which ¢ffect the same purpose, and bave 
fertiliz ng properties besides. Still an old coal) 
arth heap is worth saving. It makes an excel. 
lent mu'ch under trees, especially it it is desired 
to ki | the grass onder and aroun’ them. Oover- 
ipg the entire surface under plom trees with coal 
asbes has sometimes been known t) stop the 


curcullo, probably when the little Turk could | 
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} team; or the wonderful Four-Row Beet Cultivator 
4 tools—one-horse, two-horse, and hand—kee 

{ Write for the new 1899 Catalogue, with splendid photographic views of farm 


Look up previous advertisements about “The Mortgage Lifters,” 
“A Farmer's Art Gallery,” “A Pair of Manitoba Girls,” etc. 


i 
) tt better work than the vear before 


Inquiries fc 


“PLANET JR.” CHAPTERS.—No. 7. 
Head of the Procession. 


You must keep yourself moving if you are going to keep up with the 
“PLANET Jr.” Farm and Garden Tools, 


Cultivator, that does double work at one passage, saving one man and 
, one of the greatest labor-savers ever invented. 
p you pushing ahead, and making money. 


: - : soe, sige scenes all over the world, with the “PLanet Jr.’ Tools at 
It's the most interesting and inspiring implement catalogue ever published. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107 P, Philadelphia. 












Every year they do more and 
. Take the new Two-Row Pivot Wheel 


All the ‘PLANET JR.” 


wit pile higher and higher daily. Another 
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the number of money winners he had out in 1898 l 


and the sum of money is that won by the winners 
enumerat3d. Here is the Mat: 





1883—Furebla.. poniebaenaulll $59,755 
1885— Harley... ‘ --29 38,700 
1880—herbourg .........--. .. 29 e 

1888—Kalmia ..... nebecesccccese 15,205 
1887—James Watt..............19 18,100 
1871—Phpaeton............ eccccede 9,040 
1868—Nabucho...........+.4+..38 8,675 
1887—JOVIGDY.......cccceecese038 8411 
1888—Kiffis ........ Seece cee «e010 7,390 
1890—Michigan ..........0.0005 6 6,671 
1887— Jaguar III..... ponaineaues - 9 6830 


It will be seen that wit) the exception of old 
Phaeton he wis foaled in 1871, and Onerbourg, 
who Is nineteen years of age, Faschia at sixteen, 
or rather fifteen, last year when the wianers re- 
ferre4 to were out, is the oldest sire among thuse 
mentioned, while Michigan, who is straight 
French bred despite his American name, was 
only eight, and the most of the rest but ten or 
elever. 

This prominence of young sires is assuredly 
due to the policy pursued by the government of 
buying three-year-old etallions, retiring them at 
once tothe stad before their vitality has been 
sapped by excessive campaigning, and s0 con- 
tinually making way for the younger and beiter 
generations. By tris practice, the best of each 
year is sifted out by means of the race track, and 


F. D.: I have a six year old gelding that stan s 
17 hands high, and weiehs 1100 Seeeee He 
scalps when roading st 4 fair cilp, but does not 
when speeding fst. He wears seven ounce 
8068 behind and 11 ounce ones forward. His 
‘eet are 1% inches at ‘he heel, 4% inches at the 
toe bebind, and 1 inches at the heel 
«nd four inches at the toe forward. 
He knuckles over behind when j egea 
fast andto mea cramp seems to tike Lim in 
the legs between the hoof and stifie. When 
jogging he stumble« a itttie forward, ut not 
fo the morning, he Wits aoe bind ice eon e bene 

7 sone hin hor 
troubled with sprung hock. musa ” 

Answer; The best advice I can give you isto 
give the horse a dose of swap, as bis legs are too 
long and be will rc quire constant patching and 
you will become disgusted with him. Trade him 
off at first opportunity. 

0. H. L., Penptyivavia: My mare’s ‘kin Is fall 
of dandroff ano I bave come to the co: clusion that 
it was abnormal, an‘ that peroaps her digestive 
SDpsratus was ont: f order. I have seven bushels 
(f oats mized wits 60 busneis «f cracked corr, 
and give ber pearly fonr quarts of this mixture 
twice a day, and two quarts of bran with one of 
these meals. For the third meal I give a paach 
basket nearly fall of cut hay mixed with chops, 
which are made f two parts white misdiing and 
one of corn chops. I taks nearly four q 1ats of 
chops. Taleo fsed medium-sizai buocu of long 
hay.The mare generally gets 2 dally drive of from 
six to 12 rifles. 


<> 








if actaally and completely sound, placed in the 
Dat O22! haras. It makes no d fference how much 
speed a coit may have, unless be has superb in- | 
dividuality, action of the right sort, endurance cf 
the bighest order, and is absolately sound and | 
tree from biemish or defect, the governm nt will | 
aot buy bim. 

Let us dissect the showing mide by Fascia in | 


fod plenty of other plam trees near by not thus | 1898, or rather by bis get the year their sire way 


| protectec. 





16 Hebad 61 winners of money and records 


| Onthe French trotting turf, a showing never 
allowsner, if fsd at al’. We bave little faith in| New York’s Strawberry Supply. mace before byatrotting sire. These 51 com- 


| The strawberry season in this market 
| years ago extended from about the middie 
ot Jane to about the middie of July; the 
‘frait came chiefly from New Jersey, | 
| with some from aloog the Hadson R ver | 
in this State. Now the regions of 
|supply extend from Lake Ouatario to 
southern Florida, and the season be- | 
ginsin Januery. Soon after the close of | 
the civil war the strawberry-producing ter. | 
titory was extended southward from north. | 
ern Jersey into Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia, the areas cultivated being all close | 
to railroads and quick communication. 
Within a few years strawberries were. 
coming in carload lots from Delaware and | 
Mary!/aaod, and ten years after the war from | 
Virginia. 
From Virginia the cultivation of straw- | 
berries for the Norihern market spread | 
throngh North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Fiorida; from these three States straw- 
berries have been coming here in carloads | 
for ten yearsand more. Not many stiaw- 
berries are received here from Georgta. 
The first of the Fiorida strawberries are | 
received now about Jan. 1, which is consid- | 
erably earlier than even Fiorida berries | 
were received here at first. Florida berries 
arereceived until about the middleof March, 
the earliest berries comirg frcm the more) 
Soathern parts of the State,shipments being | 
made from parts further and farthet north- | 
ward in the State as the season advances. | 
Charleston berries begin to come usu-| 
ally from the 10ih to the 20:h of March, | 


30 | Gig t five year olds,10 four year olds and 28 three 


| stands alone. 
| thac the purses raced for by trotters In France are 


prised ope seven year old, four six year olde, 


year olds. Who ever before heard of a trotting: 
sire being represented in one season by 28 three- 
year-old winners of money and records? No one 
for the performance stands unparalleled and 
alone. Fuschia is limited to 50 mares each sez- | 
son. How many of his 60 consorts can hejhave | 
got with foal in the spring of 1894? 

Naturally these mares were selected with the 
greatest cara, and only regular breeders 
accepted for bis embrace; but a stallion usually | 
isthoughttodo well if he gets 60 per cent. of | 
bis mares with foal. Let us suppose that he did 
even better than this, and tiat 40 foals by him 
were dropped in 1895; how many of these 
reached three years of age in shape to show 
sye°%d? Experience gained on this side of tbe 
ocean avails us naught here, for no such number 
of three year olds were ever seen racing in one 
season and claiming the same paternity. © alte 
afew cf the foals born must have died or bern 
lojared prior to their third year, and when we 
make all these allowances we fiad that an enor- 
mous percentage of Faschia’s get of 1895 proved 
winners of money and records in 1898. 

Nor has he just one year of such success to bis 
credit. Hebas been the leading sire for the 
past six seasons io France, and within that time 
his get have won upwards cfa third of a mililon 
of dollars. Waoere can we pick out anotier trot- 
ting stallion to be compared to him in these par- 
ticnlars? Nowhere can we find one. Fuschia 
It should nct be forgott-n, eitber, 


not large, ranging as they do ip an ordinary way 
from 600 t> 2000 francs, or from $100 to $400. 
Every few purses of; over $400 are cffsred in a 
general way, and the most valuable of all, the 
Prix Ministere de |’Agricuiture, annually com 
peted for by stallions late in tte fall, is worth 


the season continuing until the 10th to | 25 000 francs or $5000, of which the winner gets 


20,.h of May. North Carolina begins ship-| 
ping about April 15 and continues until | 
May 10 to 20. Norfolk strawberries come | 
from about May1 to May 31. The straw- | 


exclusively by rail, and in refrigerator cars | 
in fast trains, those from south of Charles- 
ton being largaly packed in refrigerator 
boxes specially designed for the purpose. | 
Olt the Virginia berries, perbaps half are | 
shipped by boat from Norfolk. Maryland | 
and Dalaware ship from abcus May 15 to) 
Jane 10, and then south Jersey begins and | 
continues for about 10 days; berries from | 
north Jersey begin to arrive about the mid- 
dle of Jane. 

While the cultivation of strawberries was 
extended greatly southward from Jarsey 
after the war, it was also a} that time 
largely increased and extended * farther 
north, along the Hudson R ver, and to die- 
tricts in this State still further north. For 
about 15 years strawberries have been re- 
ceived here in large quantities from O: 
wego andfrom central New York. The 
Hadson River berries begin coming late in 
June and continue until about Jaly 4. Bes- 
ton gets strawberries from No>va Scotia and 
New Brunswick as late as the middle of 
August. Some strawberries are now re- 
ceived here from California in November | 
and D»sember, but nos in great quantities 

| —N. Y. Sup. 





French Coach Horses. 

The continuity of purpose pursued by the 
french government in its effort t> develop a race 
of handsome, fast, bigh-acting trotting horses is 
being crowned with tie success it so richly 
merits. The <fiserst> whom the selection of 

| stallions for the government studs bas been dele- 
| gatad have never sxcrificed aught of conforma- 
| tor, action or breeding to mere speed, ihe French 
| principle being that that tre horse fit onl» for use 
| asa gaming tool is nota profitable borse f »r its 
| people to breed. Though we have of late seen 
much in the public prints t> suggest many things 
|about our sister repubiic distasteful to the 
American mind, there is no denying that the 
| affairs of the Natonal Haras bave been ad- 
| ministered strictiy for the great benefit of the 
horse breeders en masse, not for any particular 
| el que or few among them, or according to the 
views 0 any great man temporarily in power. 

The belief was reached long, long ago that the 
horse cf great beauty of conformation, great sub- 
stance and ¢qaal endurance, high breediaog, high 
action and great speed, is te most profitable for 

| the general breeder to produce, and to that end 
the Government s¢t resolutelyt work to evolve 
ona thoroughbred basis a breed of trotters in 
| which, however, speed should not be tie great 


| desideratam. The horse and the action first and | 


‘the speed afterwards was the original motto, 

and today the purchasing ageut: select the besi 
| horses, with as much speed as possibile, for use 
| in the national stude. 

How well the French have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a great breed of trotters is eviden ved in 
two ways: Firat, by the fact that D0 mre beanu- 
tifal horse exists taan the French trotter, or 
French Ooacher, a3 we koow bim in this coun- 
try; and second, by the fact tat trotting speed 
is produced with greater regularity and propor- 
tionately in greater volume in France than it is 
avywhere elise in the world, DO! excepting the 
| Un'ted States. 

The official list of winning sires ts at band, and 
from it we gather, as stated in advance last week, 
tvat Fuscbia is again inthe lead. This time bis 
| showing ts Jiterally marvellout,*nd has never 
| been approached in America or elsewhere tn avy 
breed of race horses in point of his number of 
winners, while no trotting sire has ever 
approacned bim in point of money won by bis 
| get. 

. striking fact, and one show!lpg the progrer- 
siveness of the French met 043 In breeding trot 


following list will show, the Ogures before the 
staliion’s*name indicating the year in which be 


€4000. Purses even of 5000 francs or $1000 are 
scarce, and it takes a lot of racing for a French 
trot‘er to win as much in a general sort cf way 


as one of our trotters may win in a single race at 


| acy one of the Grand Circuit meetings. 
berries from south of Virginia come almost | 55 much money as they did Fuschia’s get had to 


fo win 


race and stiy and cot and come sgain. 


The young horse Harley, foaled in 1875, and 
therefore but 13 years old in 1898, makes an al- 
most (qually good showiog, all things taken into | 
consideration. Olhis $9 winners «f money snd | 
records,some 17 or 18 were three year olds, | 
which is in itself a wonderfally good showing, 
and proves that Harley is siring trotiing speed 
with a uniformity seldom before shown. Even | 
that showiog bas never been «equaled in Amer-) 
i:a. What would be considered of a stallion ip | 
the U sited States taat sent out winners enough | 
torol up far more than was won by the get of | 
the leading sire cf the Uaited States money- | 
winning trotters lact year,and 17 or 18 of there 
wioners only three year olds? Then take Na-| 
pocho, but 10 years of age and credited with 18) 
mo ey winners. Is not thata wondeifal show-| 
ing? Another thing woit) mention is that all | 
these stallions named in the list above were trot- 
‘ers tiemselves and good race winners, ce'ected | 
by the government when shaken to the top by 
toe actual test of the race course. 

It is only natural to suppose that when the) 
progeny of the sons and daughters of these 
staliic ny sball bave placed another gener sti np on 
‘be trotting turf in France, still greater 1:egular- 
ity and uniformity of speed production will be 
marked. These facis and figures show how 
great is the success that is being achieved in 
France by at all times honoring the basic prin- 
ciple of evolation,—the sarvival of tue fittest,— 
and using the race course merely as & means 
whereby the good may be sifted from the medi- 
ocre and inferior, to the end that the horse of the 
greatest use t> the greatest number may be pro- 
duced. A. 





N. T., Massachurett«: I got an answer in your 
valuable paper under dats of Nov 8 1898 sd- 
dressed t) *'N T.” Massachusetts. I foliowed 
instructions with good results as he stopped te 
babit for six weeks, but now he has ccmmenced 
to heat Is macure sgain. Whatsbali I do to stop 


nim? 

Aoswer: Ooutinue the treatment sugzested on 
data you refer to for another monthjand you will 
again obviate the trouble. 

H. F. Oamp, North Dakota: (1) I havea 

ouog stallion that bas sprung 8 el/gnt curd, and 
T wien you would advise meas to bow it should 
be treated and if the blemish can be removed 
He shows no signs of lameness as yet. (2) My 
four-year-old filly bas both hocks qu‘te badly 
capped. Kindly prescribe for her. 

Avswer: Iv reply to your inquiries would sug- 
gest that you blister the curbs, also the chapped 
bocks, At thelr age absorption goes on much 
more rapidly than in older animals, and blister- 
irg is the most potent remedy for such cases. It 
canbe repest:d at intervais of two weeks be- 
tween. By using my liquid blister it can be re- 
peated oftener aod leaves no sear or blemish. 
Itis absolotely sate to useon young animals. 
This treatment will have the desired ¢ fect in re- 


moving the enlargements. 





Success comes to those who persevere. If you 
take Hoo’. Sarsapariila faithfully and persist- 
ently, you will surely be benefi'ed. 


LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
An (Improvement en the Smoke-heuse 
fer Preserving Meat. 

gmokinz meats in a smoke bouse with al! its 
delays and annoyances, and the constant danger 
of thieves getting the meat’,\s being rapidly done 
away withas farmers and +tock raisers become 





better acqiainted with the cleanlicve's, safe'y 
L'quid Extract of Smoke prepared by E. Krauser 
a trash ora sponge, and the meats can be hung 
thieves, either 
from selected hickory wood. 
wood is burned under it laa smoke->ouse. 
improves the flavor of meat, is perfectiy health- 


fo),and is a better safeguard against insects Man 
the old way of smoking. The manufacturers 





will send circulars to any one interested. 


Remember that Bowk sr’s Animal Maal ts sold 
oply in yellow bags and yellow packages. The 
original; richest in protein. 

Ceousumptien Curei. 

An old physiciap, retired from practice, had 
placed ta nis bands by ap East India missionary 
the formula of a simple veg*tible remedy for the 
speedy and permanert cure cf Corsumption, 
Brore ‘tle, Cstarrh, Asthma anda!l Throat and 
Lang Affestions; also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Daebtility and a!l Nervous Qom 
plaints. Having tsst:d it: wonderful cura’ive 
powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to re- 


lieve buman soff-riog, I will send free of charge | 


to all who wish it, this recipe, in Gsm \p, French 
or Bngli*b, wi bj full directions for prepa: iog and 
using. Sent by mall, by addressing, with stam. 
naming this paper W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Roches’er, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE 


One of the pleasantest and most productive farms in 
Franklin County. 100 acre*, Price, £5000. 
KE. E. STRATTON, 
Sheibirne Fails, Mass. 


CAPONIZING SETS. 





We bave several sets of the Philade!p ia? Ca- | 


poniz'ng Instrumente, manufactured by Geo. P. 
Pi ling & Sop, slightly damaged, though in per- 
fect condition for successful use. We will sel) 
cheap. Address 


TREES : 


2 Cents Resch wees i quantities. Everything 
r 1 : 
N.Net'e0o -Lavorte ina.Frelgnt Paid. 


CoLus Pups Improved &w'ne, 
and Artichoke Seed. Circulars. 
©. PAINF, Se. Kandolpb, Vt. 








Prices'ow. Spring catalog free. Estab- 
lished 136". 100 acres. Ths G+0 A.Sweat 
Nursery Co., Box 1974, Dansvilie, N. Y. 











Poultry, Pigeous 





RUPTURE 


CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
8. J. SHERMAN, Specialist, 20 E. 42d St., N. ¥ 





FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS. 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BRATS THE WORL: 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 





40.000 APPLE TREES, 9 cents each, 5 te | 


7feet. Sand toG, &. stune’« Woolessie purs- 
ener, Dansviil*, N. Y., for 80 page Catalogue. 
Secure varietics mew Pay in Soring 





Rewwon's COW TIE 


Im 

Holds them firmly, draws 
them forward when lying 
down, pushes back when 
standing, gives freedom 
of head, keepsthem clean 

E. C. NEWTON CO. 

Batavia, Ill. Catalogue Free 


GREATER OST 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


AND 


RECISTER 
For i899 


City. State aad United States Oficials, 
Societies, Institutions, Fic. 


WITH STR ET DIRECTORY AND NEW MAP 
Com prising also Seventeen Subu ban Cities 
and townr, namely: 
Arlington, Belwont, Bro kline, Cambridge 
Ohelsee, KEveret!, Myde Park, Malden, 
Medford, Miltor, Newton, Quincy, Revere, 
Somerville, Walttam, Watertown and 
Winthrop 
CONTINUATION OF THE 


Bo.ton Register and Bu:iaess Directory. 


1°48 Pages Price $3 640 
Mailed Premptly on Receipt of Price. 


Sampson, Murdock & Co., 155 Franklin St. 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. | 
PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of S. GIL- 
MAN FROST. late of Ashbyin said County, 
dec: ased: 

hereas, George A. Opton, the adrrinisira- 

A tor of the estate of saiv deceased, has pre- 

sented forallowance tie firstand final account 

of his administration upon the estate of said de- 
ceased: 

You are hereby cited to apresr at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said County, 
onthe twenty-eighth day of February, A. D. 
1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


and saving o° time that comes from uring the | pe allowed 


And said administrator is ordered to serve this 


& Bro o! Milton, Pa. The l'q iid is applied with cit tion by delivering a copy thereof to all per 


sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least before said Court, or by publishing the 


in @ garret or other safe piace, away from | game once in each week, for three successive 
four-legged or two-legged. | 
Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke is prepared | 
It containe the) 
same ingredients that preserve meat when the | 
It| seve days at least before said Court. 

|” “Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
| Judge of said Court, this seventh day of 


weeks, in tthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,a 
newspaper ublished in Boston, the last pubii- 
cation to be one day at least before said Court, 
and by mailing. postpaid, a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 


Febru- 
ary, in the year one thousand eight hundr. d and 
| ninety-nine. 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 588. 
. PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of HORATIO 
- HOVEY, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased. 
HEREAS, certain instruments purporting 
to be the last willand testament and one 
codicil of said deceased have been J nome, to 
said Court, for probate, by Gardner Chapin, 
Horatio N. Hovey and George W. Dearborn, who 
prey that letters testamentary may be issued to 
hem, the executors therein named, without giv- 
ing surety on their official bond. 
| You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex on the twe nty-eighth day of Februar > 
| A. D. 1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
' show cause,if any you have, why the same should 
| not be granted. And said petitioners are hereby 
| directed to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
| ing this citation once in each week, for three suc- 
| cessive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN. & heéwspaper published in Boston, the last 
| yublication to be one day, at least, before said 

ourt, and by mailing, postpaid, or delivering a 
copy of this citation to all known persons inter- 
ested in the estate, seven days at least before 
said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
Judge of said Court, this twenty sixth day of 
January, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-nine. 

8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


r 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

| PROBATE COURT. 

|To the heirs-at law. next of kin. creditors and 
| all other persous interested in the estate of 
| THOMAS DEVENS late of Cambridge, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

y HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
| said Cou t to granta letter of administra 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Mary E. 
Devens of Camb idge in the County of Middle- 
sex, Without giving a surety on her bo ¢. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell. in said County of 
| Middlesex on the twenty-first day of February, 

A. D. 1899, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
|show cause, if any you have, why the same 
| Should not be granted. 
| And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 

once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
|inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN AND NEW 
| ENGLAND JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, & 
| newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
| tion to be one day, at least, before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
| Judge of said Court, this thirty-first day of 
January, inthe year one thousand eight bun 
dred and ninety-nine. 

8S. H. FoLisom, Register. 








COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE{COURT. 


Tothe heirs at law, next of kin and all other 
persone interested in the estate of KOYAL K, 
MUNROE, late of Somer ville, in sa'd Connty,. 

| deceased. 

ag BEREAS, a certain instrum nt purporti 

to be the last wil and testament of sai 
deceasec has been presente to said Court for 
probate, by Thomas H. Edgerly, wh prays 
that letters testamentary may be issued to him, 
the executor therein named, without givinga 
sure y on his official bond. ; 

You are hereby cited o appear ata Probate 
Court, to be heid at Lowell in said County of 
M ddiesex, on the twenty. first day of February, 
A.D 1899 at nine o’clock in the ore: oon, t> 
show cause, f avy you have, vby the tame 
tho ldn tb gra ted 

And said pe it onerishereb dir cted to give 
public notice hereof, by sub! shing this cita 
lion ones in each week for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ 
n ws aper published in Boston, the last publi- 
| cation to be one day, at leas’, befo:e said Court, 
| and by mailing, postpaid, cr delivering a copy 
| of thiscitatonto Il kn¢«wn pe sons iuteres e 
in the estate, seven cays at least bef re said 
Court, 

Witness, CHARLES !, McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, ths twevty sixth day cf 
| January in the a ore thousand eight. un- 
dred aid ninety-nlue. 

S. H. Fouisom., Register, 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 
| To all parsons interested in the estate of 
| GEORGINA PAYSON HOOD of Cambridge, in 
said county. an insane person ; 

ee mr SUSAN A. GILMAN, the guar- 
dian of said ward, has pressentea for 
| allowance her fourth account as guardian upon 
| the estate of saio ward. : 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
| Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, on 

the twenty-eighth day of February, A. D. 1899, 
|atnine o’clock in the forenoon. to show cause, 
|if any you have, why the same should not be 
| allowed. 

And said guardian is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
| sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
| least before said Court,or by publishing the same 
| once in each week, for three successive weeks, 

in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and 
by railing post paid, a copy o° this citation to 
all known pers ns interested in the estate seven 
Gays at least before said Court 
itness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this seventh day of Feb- 
| uary in the year of four Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-nine. 

8S H. Fousom, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other parsons interested inthe estate of 
HATTIE P. NOWELL, late of Melrose,in said 
county, deceased intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
ww siid Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Walter T. 
Nowell of Melrose, in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex.on the twenty eighth day of February, 
A. D., 1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause,ifany you have,why the same should 
not be granted. And the petitioner is hereby 
directed to give public notice thereof, by publish- 
ing this citation, once in each week, for three 
successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN and NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE,a&a newspaper pub ished in Boston, 
the last publication to be one day,at least,before 
said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this first daySof February 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety nine 

8S. H. Fouisom, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of LUCY 
LERNED, late of Cambri'ge, in said County, 
deceased, intest. te. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to Charles 

W. Lerned of Cambridge, in said County, or to 

some other suitable person 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Crna oe in said County of 
Middlesex, on ry th day of February, 
A. D, 1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be =. 

And said petiticner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this sixth day of February, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-ni e. 

S. H. Fousom, Register 


FOR WOMEN. 


Dr. BRADFORD'S regulatcr has brocgh 
happiness to hundreds of women; never hada 
single failure; positively safe; longest cases 
relieved in 56 days; price $2. DR.. BRADFORD 
| CO., Room 4, 64 West Twenty-third-st., New 
York. 
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OUR HOMES. 


PLP LLL 
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Cheerfulness. 


Mach uso js made ofthe word daty ip) 
connection with the various affairs of every-. 
day human life, and so great emphasis is | 
commonly given the word by its manipula | 
tors—mainly in reference to the affairs of | 
other peopic—that most of aus have grown | 

o dislike it heartily. 

There is one veritable duty, however, | 
which is not often enough insisted opr, 
the fald!ment of which is never impossible, 
that of presenting a cheerful appearance to 
the great world in which we live. 
You may pass tbroagh the doorway ip ra-k or ip 

file, 
If your passport from Nature is stamped wit *a | 
smilie. 

Thus trathfally sang the poet, and this | 
truth may be verified beyond doubt by any 
one who will take the trouble to make a/ 
mental inventory of his personal friends, or 
those with whom he is associated in vari- | 
ous relations. 

It is the exceptional person whose life is) 
allsunshine. Few, if any, but have known | 
some dark days, when sorrow or misfortane | 
seem<d to blot out hope, and gloom and in. | 
exoressible desolation shrouded the impen- | 
etrable future. Often we long to minister | 
to such enifering souls, but fall to reach | 
them, because they have withdrawn within | 
themseives, and closed the portals against | 
the outer world. 

But bow one’s sympathies go out lovingly 
to the brave sufferers who smile while 
vainly straggling io repressthe tears well- 
ing up from hearts overburdened, thus) 
striving to radiate a ray cf cheerfulness) 
from even their darkened lives. 

Many who long for some great work to | 
do for the benefit of humankind forget to | 
perform the little duty which lies at every) 
hand, simply to be cheerfal. 


The pleasant | 
smile, the kindly wor, cost nothirg; yet 
such bave been the means} ofttimes of 
changl: g the current of grief and de:pa'r 
to one of hopefulness and renewed courage, | 
and such be!p invariably reacts beneficially | 
upon tie giver. 

Especially inthe home is sheerfalness a 
requisite. Nothing so strengthens the ties 
which bind the members of a [amily to, 
each o her es an ail-pervading atmosphere 
of good checr. Woatever qualifications the 
homemaker may or may not have, if she be 
equipped with a never-failiog stock of | 
cheerfulness, her dear,ones will always tarp 
joyfully from the annoyances and irritation 
of the busy world oatside to the home, find- 
ing there alaven of restfulness and peace 
and blessedness. 

One can wei! alfori to efface self, even 
though the heart be well nigh breekirg, 
while the inestimable privilege remains of 
scattering a single ray of brightness into 
the lives all about.and there is no surer way 
of doing this than toacqaire and maintain 
a habit of perpetua! cheerfulnese. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 





~— ae 
A Black Gown. 

No wardrobe is complete without a black 
gown, for it is suitable for almost any occs- | 
sion, never looks conspicuous, and one does 
not tire of it. Black never goes out of style, 
and whetber the material is chesp or ¢x- 
pensive, itis always becoming and ladylike | 
in appearance. A coneiderable sum may be 
spent fora new black gown, but many of | 
us are compelled to be economical and re-| 
model our old ones that have grown too old 
fashioned to be presentable, as lopg as the) 
material isgood. This task is a simple one, 
since the sleeves have grown smaller and) 


the skirts have again assumed reasonable | 

















| NeLIS OSS AAD. 














IN THE MASSACHUSETTS WOODS. 














dimensions, and a few suggestions will be| 
given to help the amateur to accomplish 
pleasing resulte. 

If the old dress is to be!made over, rip it) 
apart, being carefal not to cut or stretch the | 
seams. Separate the outside and lining, | 
and brush thoroughly. If the skirt linings 
are to ba used azain, wash, starch and iron 
them without pulling them onus of shape. 
New wals; linings are necessary to secure a 
perfect fit. The outside material should be 
placed in a tub of warm euds, washed 
quickly, rinsed in warm water, and hang in 
the sunshine to dry without delay. Press it 
on the wrong side while still quite damp, | 
and it will look fresh and new. 

Many of us bave colored gowns that we 
have grown tired of or that have become too 
badly faded to look wel), and these can be 
dyed a beactifal black with diamond dye 
for wool. Several different colors of cash- 
mere, serge or other material may be put in 
and dyed together. There will not be a 
particle of difference in the shade when this 
is done, and they can be used together in 
making the new gown. The skirt is likely to 
be too short, in which case the lining should 
be cut the proper length, and the outside 
pleced down, covering the joining with | 
black braid, or if pleces like it cannot be | 
obtained, lengthen with two bias folds of | 
black silk. lf anew skirt must be cut ont, | 
use a five or seven-gored pattern, and make | 
it three and one-half or four yards wide. 


Knit 6 purls of blae,1 purl of yellow, 6 
paris of pink, 1 parl of yellow, 6 paris 
white, 1 purl yellow, 6 puris blue, 1 parl 
yellow, 6 puris white, 1 purl yellow, 
6 puris pink, 1 purl yellow, 18 paris 
white, 1 puri yellow, 6 purls blu3,1 purl 
yellow, 6 puris white, 1 purl yellow, 6 puris 
pink. This is the centre of shawl. 

Now reverse the order, beginning with 
1 yellow above 6 pink and go backward 
with the directions, finishirg the shawl 
with 6 puris,or12 times across of white. 
Bind off loosely. A pretty finish is a fringe 
knotted !n of the different colors, 

Eva M. NILEs 





— 
_ 
Influenze. 


Influenza, or'the,grip, is an’acute infectious 
fever which usually occurs in widespread 
epidemics. lt travels,as cholera formerly 
did, in waves over the world, running gen- 
erally from the east to the west. It attacks 
a ver y large proportion of the population, 
especially at the beginning of an epidemic; 
then in recurrent years it seizes upon those 
who previously escaped, and the epidemic 
does not finally die out until nearly every 
one has suffered its miseries. 

Medical writers usually distingaish three 
forms of influenza, according as the ner- 


| yous, the digestive or the catarrhal symp- 


toms predominate, but all constitute one and 


!and the resistance thus lessened renders 


|man valnerable or susceptible to whatever 
| he is exposed to. The resistance may 
‘be lowered by many things,—overwork, 
| fatigue, loss of sleep, disappointment, un- 
| satisfied ambition, gclef;in short, by hard- 
ship of any sort, whether it affect the body 
or the mind, by anythi ng which puts a man 
out of harmony with his environment. 
| When we consider the habits of the av- 
| erage man, bth in the conduct of life and 
his thinking as well, it is very apparent 
that with the best Intentions, he js almost 
constantly doing something to lessen his re- 
sistance, not sppreciating how much it af- 
fects his general condition or his health. 
These facts are of much practical impor- 
tance tothe physicia: especially, whosadaty 
often calis him to subject himself to risk. 
Before exposing himself he shouid be sure 
he is in the best condition of both body and 
mind. Tocome in contact with contagious 
disease after a night of fatizne or a bout of 


dissipation, after a hardship in which | 


the strength bas been reduced, or while 
| goffering from any depressing emotion (as 
| grief, nostalgia, etc.), isto take the greatest 
irisk. It is thas seen how important it is for 
man to take care of himsel!, to observe care- 
fully the laws of health, to keep the body 
} and mind in the best possible condition al 
| the time, especially if liable to exposure to 


| disease of any sort. A body thus fortified 


The new styles with shaped flounces are | *he same disease, and one form may easily | is in the best state of resistance, and wards 
nice for made-over skirts, for the upper ?®#4 into another in the course of the same off disease, or if disease does actually gain 


part may be of one material and the lower 
part of another ifthe two kinds look well | 
together. You will need new canvas fac- 
ing and binding. The bestis the cheapest | 
where skirt bindings are concerned, for one 
good velveteen binding will outwear two) 
or three poor ones. 

The waist of a black gown may be bright- 
ened in many ways if ali biack is not liked. 
Fall. fronts of bright-colored silk are hand- 
some, and change the app¢arance of a som- 
bre dress wonderfally. Yokes of silk) 
covered with black nei are favorites with | 
many. Tucks, braid and insertion are used | 
for trimming, and may be made to conceal a | 
great deal of piecing. in fact, ingenuity | 
and good taste are worth a great deal toa. 
woman inthiswork. The sleeves are likely | 
to be the very largeones. Lay your pattern 
upon them,and if you will cut economically, 
there will be en. ugh in the upper parts for | 
the new sleeves without using any that is'| 
badly worn. Finish the tops with round or 
pointed caps, and if the skirt is trimmed 
with braid, pata row or twoof it around 
the caps also. 

The waist will always wear out sooner 
shan the skirt, and a fancy waist of some 
kind may be made and worn with it, afford- 
ing variety, and lengthening its period of 
usefalness. Partly worn silk makes pretty 
waists. if you have skirtsor other gar- 
ments of woolen goods, the best parts of 
them may be utilized in this way after dye- 
ing them the color desired with diamond 
dye. Dark blue, green and any shade of 
red are suitable for them. If you have saved | 
the good lace and passementerie, also pieces | 
of velvet and silk that were taken from old | 
dresses, you will doubtless find plenty to 
trim it nicely. Make it up in any style that | 
is becuming to your face and figure, and you 
will be pleased with the resalt. E. J.C. 

—®-@ 
A Kaltliteda Shawl. 


Obtain two skeins of Fieisher’s Shetland 
woo! cream white, one skein pink, one skein 
light blue, one skein ycllow. Use largerize 
rubber needleg. 

Cast on leosely 150 stitches with white, 
knit 12 times across plain, this forms 6 
puris, then twice across, 1 purl, yellow. 








attack. 


In a typical case influenza begins sud- 
denly with a general ill feeling, headache, 
pains in the muscles and in the back, |oss of 
appetite, and a sense of extreme weakness. 
There may bea hard chill, or a succession 
of slight chills, or a general chilly sensa- 
tion, and soon a high fever declares itself. 

The eyes are often congested and sensl- 
tiveto light, the nose runs, there is pain at 
the root of the nose and over the eyer, ard 
all the symptoms of asevere cold in the 
head ere experienced. The tongue is 
heavily coated, swallowing is difficult or 
painfal, and the voice is hoarse or whis- 
pering. Oltenthere is moreor less jaun- 
diee. The pulse is very rapid and weak, 
especially when the patient stands. 

A pecuilar symptom in inflaenzi, one that 
often serves to distinguish it sharply from 
an ordinary cold, isa marked depression of 
spirits; the patient is plunged in despair, 
and no amount of argument or raillery has 
any effect on his misery. Io some severe 
cases of the sc-called nervous form of the 
disease this melancholy is so extreme as to 
lead to attempts at suicide. 

In the gastric form of influenza we fisda 
loathing for food, nausea and vomiting, ard 
severe bowel troubles. In the respiratory 
forms, bronchitis and especially pneumonia 
are frequent and dangerous complications. 

in the treatment of grip we must firs: re- 
member that we are dealing with no ordi. 
nary cold, but with a severe disease calling 


for as mach care as scarlet feyer or pnen- | 


monia. The patient must not only siay io 
the house bat in bed. Al! cases of grip, 
whether mild or severe, need a physician’s 
oversight.— Youth’s Companion. 


——~_— 


Immunity from Diseace. 


| access itis enabled the easier to throw | 
off.—S. A. Rassell, M. D., in Medical Record 
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Bogus Medicines that Cure. 


An English lay journal says: “ A cari- 
ous proof of the iofinence of imagination is 
the little trick so often practised by doctors 
on their patients. In some diseases medi- 
cine is not only useless, bat actually injari 
ous. Yet whenaman is paying money for 
medical attendance he expects to see some 
sign that he is getting value in the shape of 
botties and plll-boxes. The doctor in that 
case has no option butto deceive. Intyphoid 
fever, for instance, no known drug is of any 
use, The microbe must bs left to tire himself 
out. Bat to please his patient the knowing 
dcctor al ways prescribes a bottle of colored 
water. Itis called a ‘placebo.’ In other 
cases it is usual togive bread pilis. There 
are many extremely nervous people to 
whom any kind of medicine would do harm. 
So the doctor gives them a couple of good- 
sized bread pilis and says, ‘ These will give 
you a sound night’s rest,’ or ‘ These will 
remove your headache.’ And the remark- 
able thing is that they do. In fact, with 
bread pills the medical man can produce 
quite a variety of effects.” 


Danger in Tin Cans. 





Open a can of peaches, spricote, cherries 
or other fruita—for all fruit is acidulous— 
let it stand for some time, and the fruit 
| acids and the tin are ready to do their work 
lof poisoning. A chemical knowledge that 
tells jast how the dangerous compound is 
created is unnecessary toan avoidance of the 
peril. The rale to tollow is never to make 
lemonade or other acidulated drinks in atin 





What confers immunity generally seems | bucket nor to allow them to stand ina 


as yeta thing qaite unknown. Bat it seems 


to me nothing more than being con«ta:tly 
Ecperi- | the can to tarn the contents out upon an 


at the “top of one’s condition.”’ 


| vessel of tin; and,in the case of canned 
fruits or fish, immediately upon opening 


ments on animals go to show that wbat- | earthenware plate or into a dish that is 
ever lessens the vitality or lowers the | made of earthenware or glass. Fruits in 


presses the system generally, 


|general strength or vigor, whatever de- | hermetically sealed cane, if properly pre- 
whether | par@d, generate no poison. 


As soon as 


from physical or mental cause, in the | opened, the action of the acid with the aid 


| same degree lessens the general resistance, | of the atmosphere begins, and in a short 





time the result is a deadly poison—Sanitary 
Record. 





Domestic Hints. 
FABINA BALLS. 


Add to plain-cooked farina bifore it is cold 
some beaten eeg yolks, according to quantity of 
farine, and mould into small balis. When cold 
dip the balis into beaten egg, roll lightly in fine 
bread crumbs, tien fry in deep fat till a delicate 
browo. Good with steak or t>) eat with maple 
syrup. 

SOFT GINGEE BREAD 


Stir together one cupful of 'ard, one cupful cf 
suger, three well-beaten eggs, one cupful of 
molasses (New Orleans preferred), tiree cupfuis 
of flour, one tadlespoontfal of gluger and ore 
tablespoonfal cf soda; dissolve in a very iittie 
vinegar aud one cupfal of boiling water. Bake 
in a medium hot oven. 


DANISH DUMPLINGS. 


To one pint of boiling milk add a baif pound of 
rice flour, which bas been rubbed smooth ins 
second pint of milk. Str till it thickens well, 
then add a ba tabiespoonful:f butterand halt 
of a nutmeg grated; when cool add two eggs and 
galt to taste. When quite cold, cut into very 
swall, regular pieces and drop into boiling hot 
water fora few moments. Then put the dump- 
lings in the soup tareen and pour in the hot 
boullion cr ‘pepper pot.” These are delicate 
and delicious, and make a very daluty-looking 
dish, if cut into pretty shapes; they can be [fully 
moulded with a teaspoon, and, in this form, are 
very tempting looking. 

CHOCOLATE CARAMEL. 

Three pounds brown sugar, coarse, baif pound 
of butter, baif pound <f chocolate, scraped one, 
one pint cream cr milk. Meitall these together 
with care, and boil twenty minutes or half hour, 
stirring all the time. Just before taking it off the 
fire pour in vanilla t> flavor, and stir in balt or o 
whole cup cf granulated sugar. Pour it in a pan, 
and when half cool score it. It should be half an 
ineh thick. Out-up into pieces about an inch 
equare. 

POTATO SCONES. 


‘ake two cupfuls of mashed potatoes, half a 
cupfal of sifted flour, a pinch of salt, a table- 
spoonfal of butter and sweet milk to let the 
Gough be ro iad. Rab the butter into the pota- 
toer, addthe flour and then mix thoroughly. 
Now adc sufficient sweet miik to make a mod- 
erately soft dough; press firmly with the paim of 
the hand intoa circle about half an inen thick. 
Cook over a modera‘ely hot fire and serve while 
hot. 


MINT DROPS. 

One pound white granulated sugar, nine table 
spoonfuls of water. From the sugar take one- 
balf teaspoonful, then put sugar and water on to 
boll, let it boll ten minutes after fall boil. Into 
the one-ha!f tsaspoon'al of sugar taken out put a 
pinch of cream of tartar, and then put this and 
fifteen drops of oll of peppermint into the boiling 
sugar snd water as you take it from the fire 
Beat mixtare with a tablespoon until white 
like milk, for about fifteen minutes, then drop 
on white paper. Take up whan nearly cold. 

Hints to Housekeepers. 

Hematitching for table linen is not now consid- 
ered so desirable as & Darrow, hand-sewn hem 
one as nearly like selvage as is prudent. 

High-stemmed goblets are in vogue again in 
place of the less decorative tumblers. 

Soap bark is now advised asa cleanser for the 
hair. Boiling water should be poured over it in 
the proportion of a quart of water to a dessert 
spoonful of the powdered bark. After the liquid 
is comfortably cooi, separate the hair and rub 
the stuff carefully into tne scalp. Then rinse the 
whole head carefully. A sbampoo brush can be 
used if desired. 

A good housekeeper, who clings to te spicy 
and historic mince ple, has a way of putting up 
her mincemeat which is very satisfactory aud 
convenient. She caos it as she would a preserve. 
She has jars which hold jas: enough mincemeat 
for one pie. She can make one pie or a dozan, 

ut whatever number she makes she leaves th 
remainder of her mincemeat undisturbed, and 
none of it ever by any chance moulds or spoils. 


Great care should be taken in cleaning silver 
trimmed tortoise-shell or ebony toilet articles. 








Ammonia or silver powders destroy the finish of 
tanese materials. A little powder may be put on 
a piece of chamois, and the silver rubbed care 
faily, after which a perfectly fresh piece of dry 
chamois may be used to polish it, without injar- 
ing txe shel! or ebony. 

A woman :f good tasts whose children in 
the nursery always are pretty ani picturesque, 
dresees them In little Rassian blouses of checked 
gingham. These little garments are practically 
aprons, wh'ch are loose and comfortable and 
protect the clothes beneath. They are simply 
made, there 's very little more work in one thau 
{a an apron, aud yet, where the apron is an ugly, 
utilitarian affair, the blouse is distinctly aitrac- 
tive. 

Baked tca:tis a simple luncheon dish which 
becomes an esteemed delicacy when right\y 


made. A day old baker’s loaf is cut im rather 4: tne utmost to the ages only of sixty or seventy. | ©POD receipt of price. Address 


thick slices and toasted toa delicate brown 
Each slics is thencat in two and packed in a 
baking dish before being covered with hot milk 
nwhicha little butter has been melted. Tne 
dish is set in a fairly’not oven long enough for the 
milk to be thoroughly absorbed but not dried in. 
Served hit but nct too soft, and with some tart 
jelly handed arcund with it, the dish is suitable 
for luncheon or a Sunday-night tea. 

To keep cheese {rom moulding cover it with 
vinegar. The cheese will keep as fresh as when 
first cat, and the vinegar will in no wise impair 
the flavor of the cheese. 

Orackers in damp weather often become soft 
and crumbly. To restore their crispness, put 
them to a hot oven for a few minutes. 

To prevent a boot or shoe from slipping off at 
the heel gum a little piece of velvet inside the 
heel of the shoe. This will make it cling to the 
stocking, and prevent slipping. 

A tablespoonfal of ammonia to a quart of water 
is the best mediam for cleaniog windows, lamp 
chimneys or any kind of glassware. 

Ink stains may be easily and quickly removed 
from the fingers by rubbing them with the head 
of a sulphur maten which has been well moist- 
ened, 

To wash a giass which has held milk, plunge 
it first into cold water before puiting it into 
warm. The same rule holds good for egg-cupe, 
or spoons,from which eggs have been eaten. 


The Fa hions. 


«*e Beautifully woven French suitings are this 
week opened to view, many of the most attrac 
tive paitarns showing pretty two-toned effects or 
bayadere lines in raised silk. 

e*s Tacked waists of taffeta or corded 
some pretty color are an important part 
tailor-made coat and skirt costume, 
latest fancy is to have the waist 
in color, &@ mauve silk waist and mauve hit 
being especially good atyle witn a brown cloth 


and the 


skirt and coat. White biouse waisis in panne, | jijes, also among the Jews. 


liberty satir, corded silk or taffeta are very 

popular with the cloth skirt, and white wings, | 
lace or rosettes of tulle carry out the color | 
scheme in the hat. 


coloring aad effect, many of the more expensive 
grades being woven with a floral design on | 
shaded silks. The French goods are in every | 
instance most pliable, being as soft and easy to 
maoipuiate as satio roval. 

a*. The summer display of open-patterned em- 
broideries in lattice devices, in Honiton effects, | 
Venetian point designs, edgings and jnsertions 
in Hungarian stiich, etec., is very temptfng, writes 
a correspondent to the New York Evening Post. 
These dainty garnitares will lend great charm to 
the day costumes of the season of 1899, and fine 
French zephyrs, piques, dimities, organdies, 
mulls and bat!stes will be lavishly trimmed with | 
them, some of the 8t. Gall patterns wrouzht on | 
Swies and India muslin, in fisur de lis, Venise | 
point, valenciennes and Oarrickmacross devices | 
being appropriate for the adorniog of the dainti- | 
est sort of evening toilette. The embroidered | 
flounces in white, pink, primrose and other ex- | 
quisite colors are shaped in many cases to con- 
form to the present graduated style of skirt and | 
bodice trimming, and there are insertions, shoul- 
der and wrist frilie, pinafores and biouse fronts 
to match, some having a0 additional and very 
decorative edge of Mechiin, valencienneé, Lierre 
or rose point lace. 

e%s The expensive siik-finished French crepons 
which are tentatively displayea show wholly 





|}and narrow striped ribb ‘ns of all Kinds, 
‘golors gathered into little frilie for trimming 


novel and stylish arrangement of their soft, wavy 
surfaces. 

*,* Street jackets for the coming season are 
eith«r buttoned close down the front or tarped 
back n revers tothe waist line or made double 
brea td, fastening from the shoulder down oD 
the left side. 

eo, & stunning moffto carry with your black 
cloth gown is made of biack chiffon, shirred into 
tacks,and white Persian lamb. The chiffon 
forms the wide band around the centre, and the 


far ish» Itning which extends over the edge in 


two white bans at toe ends. 

e%e Obenille dots, liner, bars, splinters, etc., are 
introduced with rich and novel ¢ffects on silk, 
satio, sheer wool cloth, and silk and wool fab- 


‘| rles for the spring and summer, and separaie 


chenille baxdr, tringer, points, and many other 
new decorations are used as trimmings. Not 
only do these soft, light garnitures come in 
black, brown and other moncctromes, but there 
re brought out very handsome flora’, scroll, lace 
and other designs ia preity color combinations 
Bands of these trimmings are in various widths, 
the broadest being used for revere, bolero effects, 
guimpes, vest fronts and panel and tunic edg- 
pgs. 

e*s Novelties in ribbons sre added each week 
to those already shown, aud now we have em- 
broider ed ribbous; white ribdDon witb bright red, 
green-stemmed cherries scattered all over it; 
ribbons scalloped on ove e¢ gs with a brocaded 
feather design outlining the scallops in a twc- 
inch band; ribbons with piumed gatzs edges 
anda 


suromer gowns. e 

e*e A novelty in skating gowns i: made entirely 
of black caracul with rosettes of rose-colored 

| velvet on the bodice to brighten the effect. 

e*e Large shell combs are stylieh and usefs! tn 
the present elaborat? colffarer. To be elegant 
these combs are studded with diamouds, and to 
be fashionable they are stadded with cora!. The 
smart girl now wears with ber f ur-in-hand cravat 
aemall gold chain, with a tissel on each end 
formed :f gold fringe and acoral or pearl drop. 
This is passea through the knot and tied in a 
slogie loop. Itis not in the least ‘‘mannish’ 
looking. 

| e% Hints gleaned at the priocipal millinery es- 
tabiishments of Paris place us in a position to 
voucb for the special impoitance to be given to 
shades incladed generally under the term “ vio- 
let tints,” pamely, all the vio'ets, purples, pansy 
and mauves, the ciaret-reds and pi' k leading up 
to them, and the crimsons with a tinge cf brown. 
Eq 1al favor is likely to be meted out t> them,ard 
to fern greens, fachsia and rose reds and pinkr, 
pale biuer, bright yellows and poppy color. A 
great deal will be done with cresm and cther 
whites with a dash of color in tiem. While by 
nro means averse to combinations c«f several 
colors, and sometimes even daring contraste, 
barmonies in different shades of one color or two 
colors nearly allied to each other may probably 
|Carry the day. However, in this, as in other 
matters, Parisian taste must have time to assert 
itself before avy bard and fast rules can be laid 
aowr, and weeks, if nct months, must elapse 
before the fasbiona»le world is called upon to 
decide the momentous quest ons of vogue. 
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| No matter how violent or exery.\, i 
| the Rheumatic, Bed-ridden, |,,; Ne 5 
Nervous, Neuralgic or prostrate: “d 
| May suffer, Sass 
RADWAY’S RE ADY REI I} 
WILL AFFORD INSTAN{ 
Inflammation of the kidneys. |; 
the bladder, inflammation of the },,~..,°*°°" % 
congestion of the lungs, sore thy... 1m p4 
| Broatateg, peipmaticn of the heart alt 





ASF ny 


| croup, diphtheria, catarrh, ip fli 3 ‘ 
| toothache, neuralgia, rheumatis, a 
ue chills. ) ae 
| "The application of the Ready Re)jc; ; « 
| Or parts where the pain or «imp i 
| will afford ease and comfort. |; : io 
| threatened , & 
hag 
| PNEUMONIA 
| Or any inflammation of the interna 
mucous membranes, after exposure to , Ny 
| ete., lose no time, but apply Rad Bere eae 


Relief on a piece of flannel over the 
with congestion or inflammatio: 
nearly every case check the inf 
cure the patient by its action of " 

| tion and by equalizing the circulat ~ 
part. For further instructions se: 
tions wrapped around the bottle 

IN TERNALLY-A half to a t ar 
| half a tumbler of water wil! in a of 

, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Ston 

, pomitiog. Heartburn, Sick Headac 
Colic, Flatulency and ail internal pa 


| MALARIA IN ITS VARIOWS ' . 
| CURED AND PREVENTED, % 


There is not a remedial agent 
will cure Fever and Ague and al! o 
, Billous and other fevers, aide 
WAY’S PILLS. 80 quickly as | VA 
READY RELIEF. : 
Travelers should always carry a! 
way's Ready Relief with them 
water will prevent sickness or pa 
change of water. It is hette: 
brandy or bitters as a stimulant 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BREATHING AT HIGH ALTITUDES.—' R. E. 
Q.,” Audover: The experience of the doctor in 
cia‘ge of the men now laying t24 completed 
electric railway to the summit of the Gorner Grat 
lo Swi zorland (height 12.289 feet above the 
sea) is tiat dwellers in the plains can never ac- 
custom themselves to physical exertion at great 
altiiaies. According to a recent article in tie 
| Revae Scient'fique, the workers, many of whom 
were from the low-'ying province of Bologna, 
worked perfectly well in 1896, when the elevation 
| was below 2400 feet; but in 1897, when they 


were geitog above that hsight, the work- | 


men began to complain of iassitade, bad 
heajaches, loss of appetite, and othe- symp- 
toms, which at first led the doctor to think an 


epidemic of infiaepza had broken out. None of | 


the affected men could ¢o anything like their 
usual amount of work; and though a short stay 
at Zormatt, in the valley below, banished the 
unpieasact symptoms, they returned as severely 
as before . hen men resumed work on the monn- 
tain. The outcome of the observitions was ‘hat 
the average man may be counted on to work up 
| toa height of about 2900 feet; above 8300 his 
| health and working power area seriously aff<c:ed. 
In the en¢ all the workmen ‘rom tie plains had 
t be dismissed, and only modaitain-bred men 
engsged. 
COLD CLIMATE FAVORABLE TO LONGBVITY? 
| —* W. K. 8.”’: Cold citmatss appear to be favor- 
able to longevity. In Norway, <f{ 6927 who 
were buried in 1761, 63 had lived to |the age of 
one hundred; and in Rassia, out of 726,278 
persons who died in 1801, 218 wera one hundred 
years of age, and 220 above it, of whom four are 
said to have been above 130 years old. In the 
district cf Aggheraus in Norway there exi:t:d, 
in the year 1763, 160 couples who had 


jlived together upwards of eigtty years. 
Excessive coid, however, is prejudicial to 
long life. In (celand and Siberia men sttain 


Temperate climes are, however, most conducive 
to long life. Taere the human frame is more 
complete, the body more vizorou*, the mind best 
formed, and mano in every respect reaches when 
well governed the hignest degree of perfectior. 
The districts of Arcadis, (© olia and other parts 
of Greece were celebrate. for lonzevity. More 
old men are to be found in elevated situations 
than in low countries, 


PLANTING MistLeTos.—" Young Farmer”: 
This parasitic plant is not a good thing to en- 
courage on trees, for, like all parasites, it is very 
lojarious, but ifitis wanted itis nut d Mult to 
grow. By lifting the bark fr»m the wood of an 
apple-tree branch, and inserting the seed wh ra 
the virds cannot get atit, it may be induced to 
grow, only, as the male and female biossoms are 
produced as sep3ra‘e planter, failure is very prob- 
able unless a good many are planted. Of course, 
Care must be taken to get berries that bave nct 
been roasted by a fortnight’s exposure to the heat 
of gas burners. Itis acorious fact, by the way, 
that all old writers speak of the ash and the oak 
as the trees upon which mistletoe growsin ths 
country. Itis an exceedingly rare thing to find 
it in either of these trees now. 


| THE OLDEST FAMILY INTHE WoRLD.—“ W. 
H. B., Wilton’: About a dozen of the tour bun- 
dred barons inthe British House of Lords data 
back to 1400, the earliest being 1264. The olda- 
est family in the British isle: is the 

|Mar famly cf Scotiani, 1093. The OCanp- 
bells of Argyll, to whom belongs ths pres nt 
Duke of Argyll, began in 1190. Talleyrand dates 
from 1199, Bismarck from 1270, the 
Grosvenor family, the Dukes of West- 
minster, 1066; the Austrian house of Hapsburg 
@°0s back t> 952, and the house of Bourbon t> 


silk in | 864. The descendants of Mohammed, born 570, 
of the are all registered carefully and authoritatively 


in a book kept in,Mecca by the chief of the fam- 


and hat match | ily. Littleorno doubt exists of the absolut; 


authenticity of the long line. f Mohammed’s de- 
scendants. In Ohinpa there are many old fam 
When it comes to 
pedigreer, there is one gentleman to wtom the 
world must takejoff its batas a great ana on'y 
nonesuch. Thisisthe Mikado of Japar. His 


Place bas beew Allied by members of his fami y_ 
«*, The new watered silks are very handsome in | for more than 2600 years. The present mikado | 


isthe one hundred and twenty-second of’ the 
line. The first one was contemporary with Neb 
uchadne zzar, 666 years before Onrist. 


THE CAUSE OF NAIL SPoTs.—" Young Lady”’: | 


Authorities are apt to differ on this as well as. 
other questions. Professor Belsly says: White | 


spots on the finger-nalls represent flaws in the ' 
nutritton of the body. These flaws will always | 
be found in cases of fever. They are evidences | 
that for some reason nature bas not done her 
duty in building up the nail. The nail is really a 
record ef the life history, jast as the hair is. 
Every hair is irregular in outline. A weak place 
bere, & flaw there, represents the logs of a meal, 
or & pight’s sleeplessness. If a man bas hada 
fever it is written in his hair as well as upon his 
finger-nails, 

How TO EXAMINE THE EYE.—“ Anxious”: 
If anything gets into your eye don’t rub it. 


Get somebody tu turn the upper eyelid gently | 


over @ thin penholder so that he may see the 
ballof tne eye thoroughly. The eyelashes, care- | 
fally grasped, will serve to turn the ¢yelid over 
the penholder. If lime gets into the eye, and if 
you see ti Accident at once, wash ont the eye | 


with vinegar to two parts of water. But if you, A most complete edition, profusely '- strate 


don’t seo the accident immediately, simp! t 
sweet or olive oll into the eye and phe tor the 
doctor, 


Price 50 cents per bottle. s~ a, 
_e druggists ro in 
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we are able to furnish our readers wit, ay Y 
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How to P 
Crow Them. 
(Riis s-- reag By EBEN E. REXFORD 
It ts doub'fal if tnere is any more reliable o: aN 
detter-knowa authority on the subject of whict 
this book treats than is this author. He is no! 1 
Oily a practics! grower of flowers, bur be iss 
regular contributor to all the leading periodical 2 
| which make a speciaity of floricuiture. For é' 
| years he has conducted this department in th r 
| Ladies’ Home Journal. This book is a thor pa 
| oughly practical treatise, devoted mainly to th 
care and culture cf the commoner kinds cf plasv 5 
for window gardening. The author tells wha: 
kind of plants to choose, how to care for tiem 4 


ali about soil, watsring, light, temperature, sod 
| bow to guard against ipjary by insects of variow 
kinds. There are chapters also on flowers ao¢ bak I 
sbrubbery forthe lawn, howto arrange them t 
the best advattage, the laying out cf the lawn,s 
chapter on table decoration, and, in fact, jor 
| such information as any person who cares for 
flowers stoaid have at band for direction and 
reference. While the subjact is quite thorough’ 
covered, the style used is plain, «imple ani free 
from any technicalities, and cannot fail to be mori 
Interesting and instructive. Oioth binding, fy 
cents. Sold by all booksellers, or sent prepalé 
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— mane e B. A. e Bells. ‘ minutes ,flodas railway station’ | small basket of wild fl»werr, half overturned, 'a er’s Sampler. 
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(Orig'n¥) 
A VALENTINE. 
Dear heart, thy presence is a sun 
That ‘lights my path In clouded days; 
Dispalliag disappoin ments, doudts, 
With bright and cheering raye! 


Thy voles Is like the sawmer breezs, 
That whispers to the rose its love; 
Thine eyes are fragments of the bius 

Ot azare skies above! 


No tinsel gauzs conveys my love! 
It needs no trivial outward sign; 
For deep within my heart I know, 
Thou art my valentine! 
A. E. LOCKS. 


o~7 
If WE KYVEW. 

There are gems of woodrous brightness 
Otttimes lying at our feet, 

And we pass them, walking thoughtless 
Down ths busy, crowded street; 

If we knew, our pace would siacker— 
We would step more oft with care, 

Lest our careless fset be treading 
To the earth som® j wel rare. 


if we knew what bearts are aching 
For the comfort we might Dring; 
If w) knew what souls are yearning 
For the sunshine we might flog; 
if we knew what feet are weary, 
Walkisg pathways roughly laid; 
We woold q tickly hastsp forward, 
Stretcaing forth our hands t) ald. 


If we kue » what friends around us 
Feel a want they never tel!— 
That some werd tiat we have spoken 
Pained or wounded where it fell, 
We would speak in accents tender 
To each friend we chanced to meet, 
We would give to each one freely, 
Smiles of sympa'by #0 sweet. 
—Genesee Richardsor. 
a 
WHEN LOVE LIVES. 
when all the w-rid for Spring’s sweet sake, 
Iu tastal robe cf green put cp, 
and flowers were gay in field and Drake 
Because the wittsr’s power was gone; 
Witbin the wh.t2-pearied hawthorn tree 
You heard the mated thrushés sing; 
Tou had no word t) say to me, 
For all your thought was of the Spring. 


And wheo a thousand buds uncurled 
A thousand ssents your garden knew, 
And when the woncer of the world— 
The Summer wor!d—grew clear to you; 
You heard the skyla:k overhead 
Between green fields and sky of blue; 
¥ou bad no heart for me you said, 
Sammer bad won your heart from you. 


Sot now the wocds grow thin and brown, 
The dry ferns shiver ta the bree’, 

The year puts off her Drical gowr, 
Puts on oer mourning draperie-. 

Down tn your orc 8rd robics sicg; 
Ab! Can ycu bid me go, my dear? 

Fcr Summer's gone, and gore is Sprivg; 
Tis Love alone lives out the year. 


oo = 
C4UQURTTE 
There is Jim and there’s fom aai thera’s Jack 
And the three cf tiem seeking my hand. 
Like farnaces sigh they, alsck! 
Now which cf the three shall [ lanc ? 


There’s Jim, now, with money fo spare, 
Bat he’s act such a glam-locking face. 

There’s Tom with his footbally bair— 
He’s a trifie too rapid o! pacr. 


There’s Jack with the face of a king, 
Bot he hasu’s & penny, | koow; 
Bo I think that to seitie the thing 
l'll simply get married to— Joe, 
--Syracuse Herald. 





AN (81S BOSE. 
I will send & rose across the sea 
Allo a letter smoothly pressed ; 
She will take the red, red rose from me 
And bice it in her breast. 


Her smiles will flash, her tears will start, 
A‘ if she saw ber own loved shore, 

And a little tiorn will plercs her heart 
For the pleasant days of yore. 


For the pleasant days and (he dear home ways, 
Her father’s voice, her mother’s smile: 

And her eyes will tarn with a far-off gaze 
To the pensive, low green isle. 


For the stranger’s land Is not the land, 
However fair it be and bright! 

We carry the old home io our band, 
Our eyes reflect ite i'gtt 


And the rose that grew by the cottage door, 
The old home garden’s j »y sad pride, 

She will prize it more and iove it more 
Than all earth’s fi»wers beside, 


I will no* waste one crimson leaf, 
Nor pluck one thorn from the prickly stem; 
It shall bloom tn an extle’s crown cf gritf 
A pure anc perfect gem. 
~Ida Whipple Benham, 
panion. 


in the Youth’s OCom- 
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I guess I'm a coward,” the boarder said, 
As be hastily pusbed back his chair. 
‘Atthe restaurant 1’.! breakfast instead,— 
Only the brave would tackle this fare.” 
—Onieag® Dally News. 
onmanndtielimemennimentets 
.Now bas my Oliristmas joy decreased ; 
My feellogs are not pleasant; 
For I find te girl I love the least 


Soot me the nicest present. —Life. 





He fala would clim®) the lacder of fame 
Aud win reno*n; 
But she —‘he fickle. faithless dame— 
Just threw him down. 
—fadianapolis Journal. 
— *>--e 
Obristmas green 
Maid serene 
Sorias of bolly, 
Eater Cnolly; 
Mistletoe. 
Smack! M-m-ob! 


nenensiiietmmmmmmmnamnaamasate 
'Tis pow the hunter roams the Gelds 
With several barking Towsers, 
And Onds when vight time setties that 
He’s only bagged his trouserr. 
—Baltimore American. 
oo, 
Ah, the romance there is in married lifo, 
Our happiness enbancine! 
Why not, forsooth, with both 





The hueband and the wife romancing? | ye rewarded. Naturally bis slumber was light | 





Thrice lucky he, on Christmas gay, 
Whose ban® account's extensive: 

We'd be less pensive were the day 
Iteelr not 80 ex-pensive. 





The race is not ln every case 
Unto the swf, they say. 
And by that se fame life may be 
Passed by the man who ‘' pegs away.” 
—Ohicago News. 
Now as the prudent family man 
For winter makes his prepiration, 
He sees, "twould De a first-rate plan 
Fer folks to Bave & cealing station. 
—bL. A. W. Bulletin. 
. ities 
»-- AS be bis gaudiness admirer, 
And strats and lets his eares relax, 
He mocks the farmer, who , erspires 
While humbly sharpening his ax. 
— Warbivaton Star. 
—_—— EO 
Whore Is the mistletoe se gay, 
Whieh emiied with econstions pride? 
Alas, sinee Mobson came this way 
It withered cp aud died. 
—Wasbingtos Star. 
——-— oOo 
‘The poet sang of woodland ways. 
Sweet singing birds en1 euch as that; 
The poet’s wife then sold these lays, 
And bought a #!uff 4 bird for her hat. 
—Unieago Record. 








ES 


King, sweet bel!s,in silver chimes, 

Ring, sweet belle, for happy time; 

Here we meet in love again, 

Peace op Earth, Good Wiilt> Mer. 
—‘amee B ric tt Wiggin. 





has won particular renown. The head master !s 


an Honorary Canon, a D.D., an LL. D., and) 


| several other things besides. [he assistant 


| masvers are also men of letterr, though not of so 


Owever, WAS worth making; and although he 
never knew how it was done, he was dressed and 
standing On the pavement at twelve minotes 
past the hour. He had on bis old college cap and 

the gown under his arm; he had brought 


| many, and, like the reverend heal, they Wear pion non for effect 


| gowns and other scholastic insignia. This lends | 


| an air of academic refinement to the tchoo!, the 
lawns and the precincts generally. 
The B. A. was & good-looking, 

| rather pale young man of about five-and-iwealy, 
j}and what is calledasound scholar. He was 
also, both in mind and body, & person of a certain 


| solidity ; some people said he was stolid, but of | 
jadge. He dressed in | 


| this the reader must 
| black, wore gold-rimmed spectacies, and was the 
only son cf a cousin of the head master’s wife. 
Oae morning in June he roceived a leitir f:om 
| the head master which gave bim an agreeable 
| start. Tcough not exactly a blighted being, he 
| had began to think he had not quite his deserte. 
He had done so very well at bis university, 
and bad been so exemplary in regard to his 


mother, that it seemed a litie anomalous, /f not) 


apjust, that after three years he should be 


nothing more than tutor to a manufacturer’s 


sons in @ town full of chimneys. 

The head master’s letter was formal, conde- 
scending and guarded. It intimated that the 
post of first classical master in the school was 
vacant, and if he, the 8. A., would like to bave 
it, his application would at least be considered. 
* You might come down to our commemoration,”’ 

| tho letter said, “and meet some of the governor?. 
Perhaps it would be well not to mention our 
family connection, such as it is.” 

He had not met t e head master Ove times in 
b's life,and had never seen the school; but he 
bad heard a great dealabout both. Though nct 
particularily sanguine, he decided to go; yet he 
did not make up bis mind immediately, beivg, to 
say the trath,a liitie deliberate in his mental 
movements. 

He arrived late in the day, altsrasiow j ur- 

|}ney in dull weather. The evening, however, 
was remarkably fine; and the little town, with its 
steeples, towers and quaint red-brick houses,— 
and even the flat expanse around it,—ssemed 
glorified in the clear sunlight lato something not 
quite iike a fragment cf this common earth. The 
young man was curiously wnobservant; but now, 
80 great was tie change from his late environ- 
ment, he seemed to be endowed with sight and 

| sensibility aliat once. Itreminded bin of tie 
city of his university, which, bow that he came 
to recall if, was really a very charming place. At 
the railway station he was met by the Demon- 
strator in Physical Science and his wifs, bc ta of 
whom he thought remarkably cordial. They 
sbowed him over the schools, the grounds and 
the town generally. Tney even took dim out to 
the bricge, where one sees,the two principal 
spires ,—S”*. Catherine’s and 8”. John’s,—inverted 
in the water, and hears the music of the various 
bells cf the community. Taey took him t) the 
head master, who introduced him to the other 
masters in conclave, who in their turn were sur- 
prisingly friendly. So that the young man began 
to thit k bis Invitation had meant more than he 
supposed, and to de elated accordingly. 

In the evening there wasa mildly festive func- 
tion suchas are common at commemorations, 
commencement?, and other school occasions. 
it was held in the schoolroom, and a good many 
ladies were pri sont, several of them belonging 
to the families of the resident pedagogues. The 
B. A. was (treated with much consideration, and 
quite as f one of the scholastic household. This 
made him still more elated, and nearer to excite- 
ment than ever beforein bis life. Then another 
thing bappened. He f)und himself becoming 
deeply interested in a young lady with dark eyes 
and a rather Driliiant color, who was scoo intro- 
duced to him as a Miss Georgiana Smith, and 
whom he at length recalled asa slight acquaint- 
ance cf his undergraduate days. He bad not 
been greatly impressed with her then, he remem- 
bered, Dut now she seemed realiya very viva- 
cious and striking girl, and in a short time he fli 
victim to another set of emotions, which, how- 
ever, harmonized ccmpletely with those slready 
exercising him. Her image, or the idea cf her, 
seemed to unite iteelf to the vision of bis 
prospective post, and to brighten it likes pim- 
bus or baic,—'n such & manner, indeed, that he 
could not thinkof the two things separately. 
Thie, at least, was something like the way it 
affected him. Itistraehe did not speak with 
her more than ones cr twice, and she was closely 
attended by a large and rather objsctionable 
male cousir, butthe B.A.felt that tae subtle 
bond with which fate had linked them together 
could not te affected by any male relative how- 
ever large or obnoxiour. His conviction, though 
not reet._ng on a very solid basis, was strengthened 
when she expressed regret at not seeing him 
again for some time. “ Wesre going away to- 
morrow for a month,” she said at parting. “So 
very early, too,—the 8.35,—I don’t know how we 
shail mapage it.” 

Alter the public function there was another 
even more festive, and confined to memterscf 
the echool:tsff. “We shall be glad to see you 
in the sta y‘omorrow at ten,” the head master 
said to him benevolentiy. “ it’s a little early, 
buat one of the governors has an appointment 
at eleven. I like them to see the new — er — 
appican‘s personali*,and [I daresay it will be 
conv: nient f »r you.”’ “ Of course,” said the B. A. 

At a quarter to twelve that night he set at the 
oren window of a deliciously curtained old bed- 
room facing the sehcos. Below him was te 
smooth-.olied lawn giistening in the mocniighf, 
and oppos't: rose the clock tower containing the 
Don, whose voice bad sounded out regularly 
trrough the evening. How like it ail was to bis 
college, he thought. He had resorted toa pips 
of mild tobacco (ne hoped it wouldn’t scent the 
curtains) to calm himself for sleep; but at the 
moment he was ext emely wide awake. ‘ There 
is # tide in the affairs of men and tutors,” he’ 
said, ‘which taken at the flood leads on to an 
esiablishment in life; and I bejieve it’s my turn 
now.” In bis case a twofold destiny ssemed to 
be involved; bat he recal ed several precedents, 
classical and modern, where even tutors fad 
won wife aud fortune at the sams stroke. He 
outiined a plan of action on tie spot witha 
quickness which six hours before would have 
boen abnormal. The first thing would bes to see 
Mise Smith off by the 8 36 train— he feit sure 
it would be the proper course, and he could do 
it gractfaliy under the circumetanc's. There 
were infinite possibilities, he believed, in see- 
‘ng people off by trainer, and he would have 
plenly of time to keep his appolatment with tie 
governors at ten. 

Toaliow an ample margin he set his alarm 
very carefully at seven, g’ ing to bed immediately 
afterward to secure what sleep hecoul’. As he 
did so toe clocks in the neighborhood jineglieda 
midnight confasediy. ‘‘ Whatarow they mske, 
tobesua’e!”’ hesaid; * bat { daresay I should 
get used to it.” 

He sept at once, lulled by the sense that 
filial piety and sound scholarship were now to 


/and not dreamiess. Little color phctographs 
| floated before his eyes, mace up of steepie-, 
lawns, boatiouses, gownr, ladies, swarms of 
puzils and solemn school assembiies—bimself in 
a headmaster’s robe presiding; the lovely Thais 
by bis side (in the person of Georgians); and 
all attended with a great deal «f bell ringing 
| He was ju t administering magisterial punish- 
menttoa large boy (it was the male cousi: ) 
when he awoke. 
The room was fall of ligtt and he could see 
| the sun shining on the houses opposits. Being 
anxious t> discover whether the charm of the 
| place had vanished overnight, he rose and wert 
| to the window, but found it even more delighifal 
| im the freshness of tie morning. “ It must be 
early,” he thougtt;‘ not more than fouror five”; 
and, wisbing to save himself fcr his double ordea), 
| be returned to bed. Hehad only just done so, 


however, when he nc ticed that his alarm clock | 
had stopped; or rather, it bad never started, as) 


he had forgotten (for the Orst time in five yearr) 
to give lt tie necessary jog after winding. It 
stood sto! idly at twelve, and be had now no means 
whatever of teliing the time; the school clock was 
oot visible f om his window, and his watch, a 
family heirloom, iovariably suspended opera- 
tlons when he slept. Bat reflecting that it 


really could not be late, and he should presently | 


hear some clock or ctier,—‘there were enough of 
them abou',—e prepared foratew moments 
| more rest, when the Don's booming voice broke 
| upon the silence. One! Two! Three Four!— 


The first thing was to find the station,—there 
were two in the town, he knew. Some men with 


clean-shaved * “tt cart were the only persons visidle, and he 


= “cane to the nearest: 
’ 
| setae * hich is the way to the 8.36 

The ma», who was biear eyed and dirty, 
turned on his shovel and stood staring. 

; Piha ~ yer want er the "ight thutty- 
r as it 
panne ed, ina husky voice,“ at tils 

The B. A. reddened deeply. 

“What I want it for is really no concern 0 
yours,” he fa\d, snappishiy. “ Be quick! where 
| is tt? The station, I mean.” 
| “Oe,” sald the dustman slowly, eying him 
with suspicion. “If yer meant the Lon’ Nor’- 
| West’n Station, w’y didn’t yer say so? But wot- 

ever 40 yer want it for now?” 

“ Zounds!” the B. A. almost shouted (his ex- 
pressions were all classical and time-bonorec ) ; 
“ never mind that! Where isit? Here’s a shill- 
ing for you, if thav’s what you're after.” 

The Custman looked fturtively up and down 
the street and at the houses—they were the 
quaint red-brick mansions referred t —and then 
extended his hard, putting the coin instant y 
into his pocket 

“ Over the bridge, ’a:f a molie. Keep on as 
y’ are; fist tu’n left, then roight,” he said ina 
rough whisper, and added: “ Yer don’t look like 
one of’em; butit yer’vye bin erib-srackin’, and 
Ol gets luter any trouble er this, dommu’s if O1 
don’t t—” 

The B. A. happily missed tie last scandalous 
remark—he led bolted cf down the street. It 
ledout itt) the fiat country beyond the towr, 
and before him were fields, market gardens and 
& low bridge. He made forthe bridge, thinking 
it best to foliow his directions literally, though 
he passed one or two turnings on the way. Once 
beyond the houser,as there was no one at out, 
be started to ruc—ne had lost afull minate un- 
“olng his front Cor (they seemed very late pec- 
pe), andtwo more with the custman. As he 
crossed the bridge the quarter struck behind 
him; there were twenty minutes left. He was 
now in a straight country road, between hedges, 
and running swiftly, his gowr, which he bad 
slipped on, streaming back from his shoulders 
and fluttering in the wind. Uader otter circum- 
stances It would have been an exhilarating race, 
the alr was so fresh, the sky so pure, the hedges 
80 fragrant—indeed, he felt it se, even as it was. 
Bat no turning appeared, and he had lost anc ther 
five minutes; be veuited a gat; and scrambled up 
a bigh mound t> find bis beariogs, if possible. 
Yes, there was the station, or what looked like 
If, across some low fields tothe right. He was 
about to jamp down onthe o'her side, when he 
heard the fooifails ofa heavy man running, and, 
looking back, saw over the bedge a constable’s 
helmet bobbing along the road he ha‘ traveled. 
Presently the constable bimself, red faced and 
panting, shctict> view, and essayed to leap the 
gate, bur, being heavy and exhansted, he man 
aged totumble over on his head. The 8. A.’s 
case was urgent, but being essentially bumave 
ne hastened to render assistance, only to be 
roughly grasped by the haif-prostrate man. 

“ Now, then! are you comin’ quiet, or will I 
’aveto use force? ’ the cMfixer e#pu tered, cling 
ing t) his arm and tryingtorise. His eyes were 
folic f water and dust, and his nose was bieed- 
log. 

The young man réefizcted. He could easily 
have sfaken bim off, but to be pursued into the 
s‘tation by an excited constable formed no part 
of his programme. He would try to conciliate 
bim instead. 

“ Go where with you?” he asked, mildly. 

“ To the station-’ouse, you f0l,”’ the policeman 
answered angrily, g€tiing on to his legs. ** Where | 
else do you s’pose?”’ 

“ I shall be only too delighted my good fellow,” 
the B. A. rasponded with great politeness. “ I’ve 
been trying to find the étation-’ouse this last 
bal hour.” The joke was a feeble one, but he 
could not resist it. 

** You’l find it fast enough,” the man answered, 
a good deal astonished. He drew his sleeve 
across his eyes and suddeniy released his huid. 
The expected house-breaker resolved himseif 
(apparently) tmt> one of the grammar-schco | 
masters in full costume. | 

“ Perbaps you can explain all this?” the B. A. 
remarked, a liitie severely 

The man looked sheepisb. 

“Ow was I to know, sir?” be said in a tone. 
of plaintive apol«gy. “A lad as ’ad been sent 
for a doctor told me he see some one come ont of 
a ’ouse with clo’es under ’is arm, and then ron 
off. So I gives chase, as is my duty to. It’s only 
my borders, sir; and a pretty fool I’ll look, goin’ 
back all dirtand my ’elmet broke!” He spoke 
fee ling'y. 

He must be got rid of at any cost. The young 
man gave him half a crown t)»ward the helmet, 
and waited till he started back, mopp'ng and | 
muttering. Then he was off across country like 
a greyhound. 

One daisy-stirred Held, then another, slipped 
away uncer his. feet. Before him was a low 
hedge, which he was about to brerk through, 
wienths gleam of water caught his eye. He 
stopped with d Msulty on the edge of a maddy 
stream twenty feet cr more acrosr. 

It was too bad! The goal in sight, yet abso- 
lotely unaitainadle! He took out his watch — 
the femily beirivom (he bad had the presence of 
mind to set the hands before starting —'!t always 
went when be did). Just 8 30—in five minutes 
the train would start. He might get through by 
wading or ewimmirg, Dut tie plight he weuld be 
in would ¢ffsctually frustrate his mission; be- 
sides, he must be presentable to meet the govern- 
orsettan The first stage of bis carefaily laid 
pian had failed ignominicusly. 

He was deeply dejected, partly from the phys- 
lea! reaction, but chiefiy because he read his 
failure as an omen of the Onal doom of his hopes. 
The male cousin (ionbtiess a second cousin) 
would pow have a whole month to ply bis hate- 
ful batteries, and the end was already fore- 


shadowed. Robbed of hishalo, the heac-mas- | 


tar’s gift seemed hardly worth taking. The 
river of his thoughts, which had been fall of 
flasbing ripples and rainbows daring bis rece, 
became like the sullen ditch beside him. He 
bad never been so miseratic. Presently, as he 
walked slowly 05 he saw—Dat withott emotion, 
for it was now too late—an old plank iaid across 
(he stream ata parrow point. It suddenly oc- 
eurrad to bim that as he had neard no sourd the 
train might be delayed; anyway he would cross 
and see. In doingso he nearly came to gricf, 
the plant sinking under his last footstep and 
float'ng« f&? down the stream. The station was 
now in view, and he scrutinized it curiously as 
he approached; it was not like an ordinary sta- 
tlor. At length, adjasting bis spectacies—bis 
eyes had suffered somewhat from his stady of 
Greek—he was able to read the sigr, “ George 


Dobson, dealer in cement, slates, tiles, etc.” 


The yard and warehouse : f a bullder’s merobant, 
toen, had been the real ot j-cttve of bis morn- 
ing’s chase. 
philosophy—the philosophy of grief—came t> bis 
ald, and if sorrowfal, he was at least calm. 

The tysk of finding a bridge seemed one of re- 
markable diMoulty. After long wanderiog. 
much misdirection, and several adventurer— 
some of them unpleasant—with cogs, cowkeep- 
er’, milkmaids and washerwomen, most of whom 
appeared to regard him 88 an escaped lunatic, he 
found himself again by the stream (on the wrong 
side, of course) and near the cement warehouse, 
The heirloom pointed to ter-thirty, and bis only 
wish was to get tack to hisr>oms and leave the 
town as soon as possible. The head master, he 
knew, was & mait'net, and, although an ex- 
vlanation might satisfy him, this was exactly 
what he did not propose to make. Ge started 
( ff—this time down stream—1a0d was absorbed In 
the composition of a letter of farewells and re- 
arct*, when the most appalling sounds suddenly 
brckeocn bis ears—the beliowing of an angry 
bull and the uomistakablecry of a woman. The 
bumane instinct which had led bimto help the 
fallen constable again asserted itself; be rashed 
forward, and, turning aclamp of trees, bebeld a 
sight which filled him first with deadly sffright 
and next with the livellest exultation. On the 


| the strokes were very deliberate, and he bad no opposits bauk an enormous bull, seemingly a 
| d Msalty in counting—Five! Six!—e raised his | prize animal, was pawing up the earth in large 


|head from the pillow uneasily —Seven! he | clods and bellowing with the broat of a bovine 


jumped up with an exclamation o surprise *t | stentor; while on a little island in midstream {h 
tne coincidence, waen still another stroke rang jady of his morning’s ( 1est stood trembling, but 
| out and went vibrating through the close. Eight | safe. Her scariet jicket was under the animai’s| —Mary Berrl Ohapman, in tie Oentury Maga 


|o’clock! He was done for now. 


Thirty-five | noots, fast returpiog to its textile elements, and a | 


What a fool he was, no doubt! but. 


| worth a hundred 
once bimeelf. 

“ Don’t be alarmed!” he called out, reasstr- 
| ingly. “ Hecan’t hurt you.” She was terribly 
| frightened, he saw. 

* O03, dear! ” she sobbed; “ he’ll come over the 
| brifge after me when’s he done wih my 

jacket!” (The plank wa six inches wide.) 

* Oh, no, he won't,” the B. A. answered, <her- 
|fally. “ He’d never th'nk of it, and besides he 
| Couldn’t, you know.” 

* Woat rh ill I do?” moaned tie maiden. 

“ Be calm!” said the B. A. 

Whit to do, however, was for (h} mcment a 
| puzzie. The case of Leander and tne Hellespont 
| inevitably ocourred to h'm; but this per icular 
| gull was largely mud. He was jast deliberating 
| whatoer to attempt it, whom to his delish’, he 
| 8aw among the rushes ‘h) plank h> had crossed 
|On two hours before; evicently it hid floated 
| down. Ina mcmsnt he had it out of the water 
| and spanning the haif of the stream between him 

aud the island. Tne task of supporting the 
trembling damsel to |h3 bank was safely and, he 
flattered bimseif, gracefally performed. Then 
followed a\ exploit wertby ( f 4 Spanish matador. 
He crossed both plankr, and with great agility 
reecaed the basket of wild flowers from under 
| the very nose of the bul). This was the cream of 
the adventure, a fragment of bis gown left on one 
cf h* beast’s h ras showing the degree cf his 
intrepidity. He was rewarded with agitation, 
| |h uks and blushes. 

He was charmed with her. If the morping 
light bad improved ¢ e school close, in tbe lady 
it bad worked transformation. To say the truth, 
bat for ber dark hair and eyes, the piace she 
obvicusly filled in tie scheme of his destiny, he 
wouid not have known her. Her voice even bad 
changed, and she was also much prettier. But 
she was so timid, he thought, and reserved — so 
unlike the vivacious person «f last night. Per- 
haps, hiw:ver, her morning dress, tbe late 
adventure and his dc factive vision ¢xplained It. 

As she walked slowly on through the fiel¢- 
patbe, melodious birds singing madrigals the 
| while, she confided’t> him (he looked a/mott like 

& clergyman) that she belonged to a socie'y of 
young la ies founded to promote early rising, 
habits of devotion, andthe stady of wild and 
domesticated flowers. They had come out very 
early — it was such a /orely moroing (people had 
q eer notions cf early hours here, the B. A. 
though!), and Delog an enthusiast she had 
remained after the others. Uatfortunately, she 
bad strayed into the river Held —the rest of the | 
advetture he knew. “I should never have gone 
near it,” eshe said, “if f had imagined the dread- 
ful thing was about.” He did not care to ask her | 
why she had given up ber intended journey; and | 
as for the male cousin, be had completely faded | 
from his thou 

They were now in the t»wv, passing up a wide 
aveoue facing the scheols. The young lady had 
recovsredner e'f,and was walking without his 
aid; hest'licarried her basket, bat she held a 
few of the flowers in her band. As the long 
facade of the schools came in sight through the 
trees, wiih @ igure in cap and gown crossing the 
lawn, a slight pang vieited him, bot passed away 
atonce. He fa.t instinctively that he had gained 
something of more value tha even a head mas- 
terebip. In fact, Le was supremely happy. It 
must be almost noon, he thought, though tne air 
was still wonderfully cool, when the hour begaao 
t>bDastruck. The B. A. bad for the present lost 
all interest in times and seasons, but happening 
to glance a* theschool clock he was immediately 
transfixed. Tite gilded hands, witithe sun full | 
upon them, stood at eight. He settled his spec- 
tacles and looked long and hard, but there could 
be no mistake,—it was the bour at which his 
siringe experiences had begun. 

* I think something must be wrong with the 
school clock,” he said, at last, in a rather weak 
voice. 

“I only wish there was,” the young lady | 
answered lightly. “I sball be dreadfully late; 
but I’m afraid it is right—it always ir.” 

The young man appeared daz3d. It seemed | 
as if the eight strokes he had counted so care- | 
fully that morning were even then ringing in his 
head. Then his eyes wandered from the dial 
and encountered something more astonishing, if 
possible, than t:e miracie of time set back—or 
stopped, he did not know which it was. On the | 
opposite f »otpatb, coming quick!y toward them, | 
were the male cousin, as iargs as ever, acd,— | 
heaven save his wits!—the Georgiana Smith cf_ 
the previous evening! There was no question of 


cages ttations. He was at 


| identity. They both carried traveling wraps, | ‘ ie Bi 1 anaes 
and were talking and laugbing—rather too | needlework had been arranged for inepec- | A marvel of perfection BISHOP VINCENT. 


loudly, be thought—1nd so mush absorbed in 
each other as not to notice him in passing. 

The 8B. 4. remained ttanding for some mc- 
ments, his features relaxed into an expression <f 
vacuity not ancommon with people at sea in 
rough weather. There was some excuse for him. 
He had bad a great dealto try him that morn- 
ing,—crazy clocks,disbonest dustmeén,stupid con. | 
stables, insecure bridges, priz3 bulls on the war 
path, and now the phenomenon of duplicst:, 
damselr. Only be had the sense to perceive that 
they were not duplicates, by any means. 

* IT hope you are not ili, Mr. Brown,” his com. | 


'parion said, in alarm. She feared he bad been | with two samplers in her fauds. 


injured while rescuing her. 

** Er—no, not exactly,” be gasped oct, recover- 
ing bimseifin a surprising manoerand walking 
on—he had a good conatitat on, and was getting 
used to shccks—‘* I must have been up very early 
this moruirg, thav’sa'l. Then you’re not Miss” 
—e was beginning, when he checked himself. 

*I didn’t know you knew my name,” Le said, in- 
stead. 

“ I think you are goir g to be the new master at 
the schoc!,’”’ she answered, diMidentily. ‘‘I hope 
you'll like it; they’ve euch nice houses, some of 
them.” 

He was again completely bimse!f, and replied 
with emphasis that it was now extremely prob- 
able that be siould be the new master, but how 
be should like it would depend on circumstinces 
—he did not say wharf, but looked many things. 
Io returu she told him that her name was Julia 
Marston, tiat her father was 4 solicitor, and her 
brother was at Oxf rd. They lived at Eimbarst, 
in Church streef, and he mast call, as her father 
would wish to thank him. He promised to do so 
stan early date—sbat very day, in fact. 

“There’s jast one thing I shou'd like to 
know,’ he said as they were about to part. 
* Doesn't your school clock trike double some- 
times—eight, for instance, inetsad of four?” 

She laughed—for the first time—very prettily, 
he thought. 

* 4/6 that horrid town clock,” she said. ‘' It’s 
always striking just before or after the Dorc— 
octofepite. We have‘ Town and Gown’ here, 
you kuo#w, I hope it didn’t get you up atfour 
o'clock.” 

* I'm afraid it did,” he answered, smiling bim- 
self as be raised bis cap. ‘‘ Bat I’m rotatall 


sorry.”—A. G. Hyde, in Blackwo0od’s Magazine. | 





- YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





THE ViLLAGE COWARD. 


“Braid cat, fraid of a snake! 
Hold the fence an’ scream ; 

’Fraid of the noise the toad-frogs make 
An’ the log acrost the stream! ”’ 


* *Praid-cat, frsid of the dark! 
Oross your heart an’ die 

if ever you run past dead msn’s park, 
Then break your word au’ cry!” 


‘**Fraid-ca’, ’fraid of the girls, 
Little Sammy Sim— 

Baby eyes an’ sissy curis— 
Suck your tongue at bim:” 


“*Fraid-cet "—3very one laughed 
When be marched away; 

Many’s the “ stay-at-home ” tnat ohs ffad 
At Sammy Sim—that day. 


* *Praid cat, "Iraid of the girls,” 
Bat nct of Dicod or shell, 

Acd the men that followed the tumbled curls 
Shranpk vot in the Gre of hell. 


A volunter for a daring deed, 
A cheer in the face of death, 

A laughing word for bis wounds that tlsed, 
A smile with the failing breath. 


And a shalt of marble above the sod, 
Is all that tells of him, 

Bat if ever a brave boy found bis Gov, 
It’s littie Sammy Sim! 


nodded approval; for when grandma began 
with “Let me see,” ’twas a “suresign’”’ that 
she was recalling an experience of her own gir!- 
hood,— a true story of long ago. After a few 
moments the bright knitting needies stopped 
clicking, and fell uncomplainingly — perbaps 
giad of a short breathing spell, who know: ? — 
into grandma’s ample lap 

* Leot—me — see, ’twas fifty-six years a o—it 

eems but a cayto look back upon —that the 
prize was offsred. I hai just reached my tbir- 
veenth b'rinday, aud my si: tor Patieuce was two 
years younger. 

“There was living at that time, in the old 
Squire Hilton mansion, not far from my father’s, 
the squire’s only daughtsr, Madam Hilton Ware. 
The people always called her‘ Madam’ becaure 
of her grave, dignified bearing and old-time 
statelinese. Madam Ware bad always takena 
ereat interest in peedjework, and her home 
abounded in rich em rolderies and choics bits of 
tapestry; while one cf her most intimate friends 
told cf her having a bit of rare, old Jace that was 
once owned by Marie Antoinette. This she was 
very proud of, and she kept it safely locked in an 
ebony box that her grandfather bad brought from 
over the sear.” 
oe Did you ever see it, grandma?” interrupted 

an. 

‘No, dear! I was little more ttan a child 
when Medam Ware died; and at her death all her | 
belongings went toa dictant relalive, who lived | 
far away in the Sontb. | 

“As I was saylog, when I was thirteer, 
Madam Ware’s carriage stopped bt f>reour door; | 
and, freeing mother inthe garden, madam beck- | 
oned her to the gate. Ina few moments mother 
came int) the kitshen where Patience and I | 
were scouring the tins, and told us Madam Ware | 
desired to see us. We hurriedly dried our hands, 
and witb a considerable degree of awe f llowed | 
cur mother out to the carriage. 

“ Alter greeting us with a stately bow, she ex- 
plained to us the object of her visit. To aronse | 
an interest in nee¢lawork, she intended t> «ff r| 
& prize to the girl in our nelghborbood, whe, under | 
fifteen, worked the best sampler, whic) must be | 
competed within four weekr. The prizs was to | 
beadress pattern of beautiful Oriental slik. | 
My reart almos' bounded into my mouth atte 
| thought that possibly i might be the succes: fal | 
| one, and g+t what I bad always wanted—a real 











silk frock.” 


“ Did 
eager'y. ° 
“ Wait, cbild; I haven’t finished my stcry,” re- 
marked her grandmother, quietly. Then resum. | 
log: “ Before Macam Ware drove away that 
morning, she left Patience and me enough mate- | 
rial for our samplars—even to the needies to! 
work them with. She gave us our directions 
and told us that four wet ks from that day all tie 
girls were to assemble with their mothers et her 
homé, where the sample: s were to be examined 

and the prize awarded, 

“ Every spare moment we could get sfter tris 
we spent on our samplerr,and I suspect we o! ten 
let our mother do more than her share <f the 
work during those four busy weeks. At the end 
of tre second week I had the entire border of my 
sampler done, and about one-half of the letters; 
while Patience was steadily working on the third 
side of her border. 

**1)'m afraid you’re hurrying too much,’ cau- 
tloned mother, as she examined my werx one 
afiernoon. 'Twasall she said; for our mothers 
were charged to make no ‘:uggestions and to 
offerpno aid. I saw mctier looked troubled 
when she examined the under side of my work; 
fcr I bad le't a number of loose silk ends and a 
good many unsightly knots. Mother bad always 
trained us todo our work weil; but I was ins 
hurry to see my sampler completed, and so was 
care ess abcut the little things tat seemed to 
me of Do accout t. 

“ At last the eventfol day arrived; and, dressed 
in our Sunday frocks and well-starched sunbor- | 
nets, we started on foot—fathertad to ose the | 
horse to go to mill that day—‘o Madam Ware’s. | 
Patience and [ had our sawplers carefully folded | 
op in clean whit3 linen; andIcan now sec 
Madam’s look of approval, az, with childish cour- | 
tesy, we handed them t» her. | 

“ Allthe little girls In the neighborhood were | 
there, and one could pisinlysee by their rest- 
lessness and fartive glances toward Madam W sre 
how anxious eachone was. And no wonder! 
For a silk dress in those days was something al- 
most beyord a young girl’s dreams, even. 

“The excitement greatly increased when 
Madam Ware and two iady friends, who were 
visiting her, went into the back rarior where 


you get it, grandma?” asked Nan 





tion. Many a il\tie gir.’s neck was strained that. 
justatiny peep might be taken through the | 
partly closed door. 

“ After waiting in suspense, itseemed hours, 
thougt, ip reality, it was a very short time,— | 
Madam Wara came into the room, and placed on | 
the mabogany table the silk pattern,—the muct- | 
longed-fcr prize 

‘Ob!” we exclaimed togeth‘r, and forgot f.7 | 

the moment the suspense we;,were in, £0 carried | 
away were we with the beauty and richness of 
tbat delicate abric. 
“ Presertiy Madam again came Into the room | 
My heart gave | 
a bound;for I immediately™recogn'zed one of 
| them as{my own, while the other was my sister's. 
| What could it mean? Surely there was but one 
| pr'z3 cffered! 
“Inan instant a bush seitied over ur—ycu 
| could bave beard a pin drop—as Madem Ware 
came forward 

“* After careful consideration,’ she sai’, ‘ we 

|bave settled on twojsamplers that deserve 

| special mention; but, as you know, only one can 

| receive a pr'z>.’ 

| “She stepped and looked over to the sofa whrre 
Patience and I were seated. My breath simost 

| left me, so excited I felt. Mother quietly reached 

| over and took my band. 

“* This cn°,’ continued Madam,—1nd she beld 
mine up totview.—presente, as you all ser,a 
most excellent appearance on the outside; and 

| the prizs’—‘is mine!’ I ventured to whisper, as 
sbe hesitated a second; and I involuntarily 
| moyed forward, as though t) receive it—' would 
have been given to the one who worked if, Miss 
| Rachel Winship, had sufficient vare been taken 
withthe under side.’ And, as she spoke, she 
| turned the sampler over, plainly showing the 
| knots and loose silk ends. ‘ As it is, the prizs 
| bas been awarded to her sister, Miss Patience, 
| whose work shows uniform carein what w:snt 
| expected tostow. It is very gratifying to me to 
| be able to reward such meritorious work.” 
| “ And you wanted it so much!” sympath!zed 
| Nan. “ Didn’t you feel dreadfally? ” 
| “ Veer, dear; and, although I was glad for Pa- 
| tence,” continued grandma, gravely,“ I was a 
| long time 11 g tting over my bitter disappoiut-— 
| met t,—vll the more bitter because it was the r-- 
| sult of my own carelessness. But the lesson it 
tanght me has Jasted longerand bas helped me 
| far more tan the daitty silk frock could possi- 
bly hav2 done. 
| “ Ag motner was about to leave my room that | 
night, safer ihad gone to bed, she whispered 
ger tly. ‘ Remember, dear, as in the case of the 
samp!er, that whatever we make of ourselves 
in life is sore to depend, in great measure, upon 
the care we pay to our Iiitie, thoughtless habite.’ 
And, Nan, I’ve alwsys remembered it ’—Adel- 
bert F. Oaldwel!, in Zion’s Herald, 





There is more Catirrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be In- 
|curable. Foragreat many years doctors prc- 
| noonced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
| remedies, and by constantly failing to cure+wit® 

local treatmer t, pronounced it incurable. Science 
| has proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, 

and, therefore, requires constitutional treatment’. 
| Hali’s Oatarrn Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
| Cheney & Co., Toledo, Obio, is the only constitu 
| tional cure on the market. It is‘taken internally 
in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonfa’. It acis 
directiy on the blood and mucous surfaces oftre 
|syrtem. They Offer one hundred dollars for any 
case it faile to cure. Send for circulars and 
| testimonials. Address 








"TBACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
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KLONDIAE—ALASKA—CoBA FREE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will sena 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the latest 
governmental surveys and official information, Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land 
and the routes ly which they are reached. A brief history of 
each country accompanies the maps. 


Ser aeraaye fe 


See our offer belotv: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 large Maps and Illustrations, and 183 
Pages, each page |i by l4inches. It giv es the Population of each State and T errt- 
tory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Cen sus. 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The handa- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most ime 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and _ statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
— each State the Population 
‘or the 


Hh 


, ~ ac hy 

YE oe uy 

Rin UNITED STATES. i= NICU A ROTO AMAR tu 
as gives the Popular an ec: 

toral Votes for President in the Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 14 Inches. 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List 

of Ail the Presidents, Aqeuseent Productions, Mineral Products, Homestead 

ws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for the 

Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infer~ 

mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


QUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER . 


The Massachusetts Ploughman, one year, 








The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled.... 
Address: 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


ESSENTIALLY A HOME PAPER. 


THE * HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION. 


DEPARTMENTS FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 
Terms; $1.00 per annum in acyance 
{Specimen Copies free to any addres. 

The EXouschold Companion. 
Boston, Mass. 











BAGSTER TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


«Just what a Teacher!wants ’’—C. H. SPURGEON 


“A perfect help to Bib'e study.”—S.S. Times. The Bible used an¢ endoised!by Mr. Moopy. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 
Bagster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Phote 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS. 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 








Dork, Rapnaet, Rusens, Muritto, Horre 
MANN, PLockHorst, MUuNKACSY, 
Michaet ANGELO, ScHoPIN, 
and iany others. 


Price within reach of all. 


ABOUT HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Pine Divinity Circuit Binding, Extrae 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Fine 
Paper, References, Concordance, 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 





Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 


in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 
story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracted by these 

illustrations, will love better the ** Sweet 
Story of Old,” and iearn more of Him, who 
said : * Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” 


REAL WORK OF ART specks to the 

heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learn to love #he Book of 
the world, 





MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 
(This shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Art 


Bible, but reduced to about one quarter size. The paper 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspapegs 
and magazine work.) 


Specimen of Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bible: 
PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liverality of the Phil 


~ 


Ixhortation to all goodness, 
prehend that for which also' I am| 
apprehended of Christ J@’sus, |b Zee. 2.2 
13 Brethren, I count not myself to| “°*** 
have apprehended: but this one} 21¢0.0% 
thing I do, forgetting those things} “*™* 
which are behind, and reaching forth | 3 Ga 5 10 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- 
ing, linen fined, lon, primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers’ $6.00 ) FOR ONLY $4 50 
Subscription One Year to this publication, 


list price 
— H, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 
(Publishers’ list, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional. 
oncy $3.50 


Style F, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinity | 
Circuit, (same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year tothis publication j 
Style B, Bagster Teacher’s Bible.—Full, regular size, clear, minion type, Divinit 
ircuit, and subscription One Year to this publication, - - - , {ONLY $3.00 








| 6 Be careful" for nothing 
every thing by prayer and 
tion, with thanksgiving, let 
quests be made known unto 
7 And the peace” of God 
passeth all understanding, s8 





| F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
| Ee" Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pils are the best. 

| 
| ——Ordimarily, the toad bibernates in te | 
earth, preferably in dry soll not apt te frecae. | 
| Lt Duries iteelf baekwar’,its hind fret and the 
| ond of its body serving to seoop out ite hole, 
while it pushes itself in with its forelegs. Oxrce 
buried, it leaves no trace whatever of its hiding 
plaer. When it is in a temperature near the 
freezing point its own timperature its three- 
fourths to one and one-fourth degrees higher 
than that of the surrounding medium. 











&@ Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher’s Bible, 50 cents additional. We pay postage. 


The above prices include one year’s subscription to th 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy of a Bagster 
Bible, of any of the three styles given. The offer 


is open both to old and new subscribers. 
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THE HORSE. 








| Lookaway hasa record of 2.224, but this 
| ts nowhere near the limit of his speed, as 








May King (2.20) and Luvokaway 
(2.22 1-2). 


very vatural trotter. He isa horse that 
| stands over 16 hands high, and weighs 1200 
pounds, and it seems reasonable to expect 


It is the quality rather than the quantity sha: gilies by Lookaway, bred to Mey King, 
of the get of any given stallion that is the | 414 vice verra, fillies by May K'rg, bred to 
test of his merit asa sire, that is tO 88Y 8 | ) ookaway, will prove a happy nick. 





horse baving @ 2.10 performer that can go) — 


out and win money in select company isthe | 





her | 
choice of the up-to-date breeder, rat | 
than the horse that bas sired nombers with | 


ds around 2.30, for the mark of moat 
om abe are breeding isa high one. They 
are aimir g to breed the two-minute trotter. 
It is the belief of many, and with a show of 
reason, that when the two-minute trotter 
arrives he will be the product of the Elec- 
tioveer and Wilkes cross. 
tion of dispute eae _ hee ened 

today in the race 

aie cont, apd the success that has at- 
tended the comparatively limited experi- 
ment of crossing the blood of these two 
mighty families has been highly succeesfal. 


families are the 


Beyond a ques-| 


The Boston Horse Show. 


| The prize list of the Boston Horse Show, which 
| is to be held im Mechanics pbuilding {rom April 
17 23, inclusive, bas jasc been issued. There 
are 126 classe’,to which tie splendid tum of 
| $19,000 in prizes Is devoted, exceeding by ¢4000 
| the amount of prizes given at the last horse 
| show. 
Those classes in which our readers are more 
| particularly interested are the trottine driving 


on the | 8mdroadsterciasses. These comprise 16 clis.es 


}and cf this number onc-Raf are Ccevotsd to 
, breeding classes for the troitar. Io our jadg 
ment a step in the right direction bas 
been taken in making more definite the condétions 
| governing the classes for stallions four years 


Perhaps the most striking ¢xample of this | old and over standing for service, and ror brood 


se of Bingen, 
ena from colthood up to matarity. 
Bingen is by May King (2.20), son of Elec- 
tioneer, and out of Young Miss, by Young 
Jim; second dam, Miss Mambrino, by Red 
Wilkes; thus giving & double croas of the 
Wilkes, as the sires of both his first and 
second dams are sons of George Wilkes. 
Other notable examples of the success of 
the Wilkes-Electioneer cross are Adver- 


tieer (2 152), at 
ampion yearli 
= of Bouncer (2 10), ete. 
Electioneer, out of Lula Wilkes, by - 
Wilkes. en _— Electioneer, out 0 
George Wilkes. 

ga extreme speed, as is well known, 
has been a characteristic of the Electioneer 
family of trotters ever since the colthood of 
Fred Crockerand Wild flower, and Bingen is 
no exception. Asa two year old he trotted 
a public exhibition mile over Rigby Park in 


trotter, and Hammer, 


2.124, which has but once been beaten, and | 


incompa- 
by another of his tribe, the 

na Asien, whose record mile of 2.103 still 
stands, and is likely to stand for many years, 


asa bright and shining maik for aspiring | 


breeders to shootat. Asa thiee year old 
Bingen trotted to a race record of 2.124. He 
was kept in the stud asafour year old, but 
last yrar he fulfilled his early promise by 
going out and beating many of the oracks of 
the year,and retiring to winter qaarters with 


the season’s best record for trotters, 2.062, | 


his credit. 
a services of a horse that can sire such 


ly 
former as Bingen are, and deserved 

ge more in demand than those of a 
horse who never bas shown his ability to 


sire sensational speed, though he may have | 


to his credit. 
a large namber of performers 
coceen is one of the very early foals got 


by May Kirg. Asa matter of fact, up until | 


i came to New England three 
A my when he became the property of 
Mr. Charles Whittemore, proprietor of Look- 
out Stock Farm, South Natick, Mase.,he had 
very few living foais all told. Wetook pains 
to inquire into the matter,and from informa- 
tion received from reliable sources, from 
such gentlemen as the Hon. J. C. Sibley, pro- 
prietor of Prospect Hill Stock Farm, and 
who brought May King East from Palo 
Alto, and Mr. William Spier, proprietor of 
Suburban Stock Farm, who bought him 
from Mr. Sibley and subsequently sold him 


toA. Smith McCann of Kentaucky—from | 


we say from these reliable quar- 

ae eenel that he was used very lit- 

tle in the stad at these farms, and we should 

presume that he had not 25 living foals as 

the result of his services while he was at 

Prospect Hill and Subarban stock farme. 

From all that we can learn, too, he 

as not very well patronized while 

he was in Kentucky. Jast why this 

should be it is not easy to anderstand, be- 

cause he is certainly an attractive individ. | 
nal, alihough nota large horse, and his| 
breeding !s very stout, for his dam is the 
celebrated race mare May Queen, which 
took her reccrd of 2.20 many years ago to 
high-wheel sulky in the fifth heat ofa win- 
ning race, and she is by Norman 25 (sire of 
Lala, 215, and the dams of 20, including 
Norval, 2.143, sire of 48). 

May King was in training more or leas 
while he was at Prospect Hill and Sabnrban 
farms, which natorally interfered with his 
stad eervices in those places, and while he 
was standing in Kentucky he was in a 
locality where there was quitea strong ar- 
tipathy to the Electioneer family of borses. 
But it was not long before breeders were 
seeking his servicer, for so roon as Bingen 
came out and showed his wonderful form as 
atwo year old, his services were sought 
after. 

In spite of his limited number of foals he 
has now seven in the list. Beside Bingen 
(2.063) he has Genevieve (3) (2.163). Chestnut 
King, bay gelding (2.173), Allie King (2.19), 
Chestnut K'ng, chestnut gelding (2 224), Pi 
Lijero (2 243), Nordhcoff (3) (2.283), and he ie 
the sire of Nahesa (yearling record 2 41) 

May Ki:g isa horse of high symmetrical 
finish. As we have remarked, he is not a 
large horse in the sense of height, but he is 
a big little horse. To quote the words cf 
Mr. Sibley, in a letter tothe writer regard- 
ing May King, ** While not large heis one 
of the most strongly built horses we have 
ever seen, extremely muscular, well arched 
loins and avery brainy head.”’ This brief 
and concise description fits May King 
toa dot. He is roundly turned, stoutly 
quartered, well muscled up, with a per- 
fect set of feet and legs and a clean-cut 
neck. Heis ja+t what the word symmetry 
is intended to convey to the mind,—a prop- 
erly balanced horse with each structural 
part nicely adapted to every other part. 
His likeness, which sppears on our title 
page, shows him to be, as nearly as the 
photographic art can picture a horse, jat 
what he is, a very smoothly turned and 
attractive looking horse. He is with all his 
other admirab'e qualities a horse of splen- 
did disposition, gentle as akitten and safe 
fora child tofondle. He transmits his own 
individuality to his progeny to quite a re- 
markable degree. The young things by 
May King now owned at Lookout Stock 
Farm are a very even lot of foals, nice look- 
ers, and it is easy to pick his get from 
among the foals of various stallions, 

Lookaway is May Kirg’s companion in 
the stad. Lookaway is a young sire, yet he 
has Nowaday (3) (2.143), Winola (2 203) and 
Looksir (3) (2.243) to bis credit. He is 
splendidly bred horse, indeed, the very 
choicest and rarest in some respects. He is 
by Look, a son of Nutwocd (2.182) and 
Zither, by Wocdford Mambrino. Look’s | 
second dam is Tulip, by Abdallah 15, Look- 
away’s dam is Rorali: d, by Harry Ciay 45, 
the sire of the dams of 37 standard peform- 
ers; his second dam is Rose Terry (dam of 
Neli, 227), by Hembletonian 10; third dam 
by Vermont Bleck Hawk 5. 

Look, sire of Lockaway, died at six yeare 
of age, yet 13 0f bis get have taken rec- 
ords from 215% to2.20,and he ig the sire! 
also of Jean Look, dam of the crack geld- 
ing Praytell (2 09}). 

A careful spalysis of this pedigree of 
Lookaway will show him to be, as we have 
already said, a rarely bred horse; every 
strain of blood in bis pedigree has been dis- 
singuished on the trotting (urf. 


Advertiser is by | 


that has been a phe- | mares four years old and over. The conditions 


| state that in Doth instances the prodace of stall- 
fon or mare will be considered in jadgirg. Ex- 
| hibitors will therefore know what to expect. 


| Classes: 
Tretters. 


BREEDING CLASSES. 


All borses entered in these classes must be 
| standard by the rales of the American Trotting 
satisfactory proof of 
sire of Adbell (1) (2.23), the | wnicn must accompany the entry. To be shown 


| Register Association, 


| in band, or by the side of a saddle horse, 


| ribbon. 


Class 4—Stallion, to be shown with four of his 
get, the oldest cf the get not to exceed six years. 


Btallicn and get to be considered; $150, $75. 


Class 5—Stallion, 4 years old or over, kept for 


service ; $100, $50. 


$100, $60. 
$100, $60. 


| Following are the trotting and roadster 


Olass 83—OChampion class, open to all etaliions 
George | Which have tagen 4 first prize at any recognized 
| horse show, and to the stallions winning first 
| prize in classes 4, 5, 6 and 7; §150, reserve 


Class 6—Stallion, 8 years old (foaled in 1896); 


Olass 7—Stallion, 2 years old (foaled in 1897); 
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Something About Theoristr. 
LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 1. 1899. 





Or any recognized coaching breed, the stallion te 
be registered in any recoznized Stud Book, out 
of any breed of mare, the get not to exceed four 
years of age; and to be considered and judged 
by their action, style and general uniformi\y, and 
their adaptability to heavy barness or carriage 


It in to the interest of every breeder who hay 
anything worth showing to be represented at 
this exhibition, and we hope to see them respond 
generously. 


There is a good deal of amusing talk indalged 
ip, usually by people not remarka die for ao 


and that is 
to distinguish between 


prove one thing, 
inability 
irrational. They evidently rega:d all theo 
them that what they 


them all as Mahomet -Ali (I 
it was) treated the Alexandrian 





it deserves to be burnt. 
is ¢€nough without it, so kt it be burnt 
all events” If the things 
are not in their 


their own 

theories 
which are rational and those which are 
ties as alike mischievous, and it is enough for 
condemn is beyond 
their own expsrience or observation. They treat 
believe 
library 
“If it contains anything conrtary to the K »raa, 
If it does not,the Koran 


they condemn '8 & 
little brain pans they Would very long 





anything bat double-gaited mares in the barem, 
at least he greatly prefers them. The fastest trot 
ter this gentieran ever bred got a record <f|. 
2.08%, and the fastest pacer one of 2.07% 
They were Doth fast youngsters. It bas tre- 
quently been remarked that most of the great 
trotters have been double gaited. For a long 
time the trotting purists badn’t much to sey 
about this fact, and it was suppressed as much 
as possible. It is, nevertheless, undeniable. 
The pace is very potent in producing the 
atrot, and wire the pacer abolisted, it 
little doubtfal whether the trotter 
survive him; at least he 








are wrong; if they «rs in them, these little Would be greatly diminished in nombers and 


brain pans are enough without them. Possibly Very likely in epee’. 


A though the English 
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Wurseryman to ISAAC C. ROCERS NURSERIic 
he Business Farmer. . (Dept. .), Dar svil'e. nN ’ ork 
1] t] POTEET) 
This Extension-Top Surr: i} 
WE HAVE double fenders, complete with 1} 
TS curtains, aprons, lamps, and po 
NO AGENTS, ¢ ciciirn. 22. 
but have sold to the user Just as good as retails for t110 4 
direct at factory prices for a 
the past twenty-six years. 
We ship any where for ex- 
amination. Everything 
~ = Fully Warranted. We NX] 
WI This Double Buggy Harness, are the largest manaine- * 
gh et eS dak 
4 v to the consumer exclusively. Our line consists of “ ee, 
Rockaways, Surreys, Traps, Phaetons, Stanhopes, a b 
{ Driving Wagons, Top buguies, Open qt Sp Rees * 
‘agro! rin ons, ve ‘ons, J 
MAY KING, 220, BY ELECTIONEER 125; DAM, MAY QUEEN, 2.20, BY NORMAN 25. Warona, pring Waxons, Delivery Wagons, M IT , 
| ' 4 ” Gente Large Free Catalogue Po: ! 
i ‘ -4, Champion Trotter of 1898. ‘or Lar, . O14 BYE! Des 
ore enenee? eo stat " ELKHART a 
Sy Carriage and Harness Manfg. Co., LAY Vk y, 
peo PRA . ‘ A. 1.” . 
Four of the get of @ stallion, either thorough- ple who use the word “theorist” with-| more very fast colts and Allies at & very early age | W727 W. B. Puarr, Secy. ELKHART, INDIAN e| ; 4 
bred, registered hackney, standard-bred trotter, | out distinction, as a term of reproach, only | than any man in the State I know of, will pot use 7 7 — 
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of your neighbor's herd Bw 
Cuts clean on all sides, does not crush. 


Fully Warranted. Descriptive circulars FREE. 


ADU relive vue ¢ 

horns of your | 

herd and that 
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- the numerous tests, trials and competitions 
L] 


gt earn 


H stand for the own to the incubatc 


bout them and our la 
10c in stamps. RELIA) 


INCUBATOR and 


é 5 99 At any rate they have 
a never suffered defeat in 

ATORS AND 
It tak 
INCUBATOR. plant, poultry supp! 





with the D BROOC of the same class 
- 


or art - 
jes, etc. Sent on receipt of 
BROODER Co. Box B 69 Quincy, Ill. 





| of this country. 
tabooed. 


ing trotting speed Ircmiwo gccd sacing mares 





Messenger’s case there is no impossibility that | 
his unknown crosses were pacing crosses, as a | 
few generations before Messenger there was an 
abun¢axce of paciag blood in England. His 
* gold-blooded ” ancettry soon ran back into the 
utkcowr. Even now in Eogiand biood like that 
of Messenger’s fails to produce trotters. The 
pacers, it may be, are too far back. It would 
not be very strange if it turned out to be the fact 
that Brother OComstock’s “structural incop- 
gro'ty”’ was the real source of trotting speed, 
and t 16 stone that was rejected by the builders 
became the chief corner stone of the temple. 

It is worthy of note that In Russie, where 
pacers are abundant, is found the closest ar- 
proximation to the Awerican trctter extant, the 
Oricff, the fe stast race of trotters known outs!de 
They are much faster than the 
French horse,’and in France yacers are strictly 


I would puch ratbertske my cbharces of produc- 


than from around “ zep of the best thorougt breo 

mares that ever existed, or from cne pacing | 
boree, than an up) mifec pumter of:uprers. I 
believe ibat the very jarge msjority cf breeders 
and trainers woulds be cf ite tame opinion | 
People learn a g: od desl f1cm experierce, and | 
the tr. tt'pg-hcrse breecers Ip ibie ccuptry have | 
hada great dea) of it In the Jast 15 or 20 years. | 








Don't pou believe thai German Pest Moes is an 
economical ard leslity toree tecdirg? Ark O. 
B. Fart tt, 45 Nerib Marbet ttreet. tc send you 
testimonials, 





@The Vermont(horseman,. Mr. R. W. Good- 
rich of Pculipey, tbat State, [was Ip Boston 
On the 1sibyipste Hale ac cnibie way tothe 

Farig vale lai New \Youk. Mr. Gcotrich ex- 


pects, 0} bave about 20, pairef of carriage 
horses on hand by the last of April. 
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' Mr. Walter M. Had'ey of Ctarlestewn | 
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have to be 1 
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€n wheels, St 


Steel Wheels 


They are made with direct or staggered o 
spokes, broad tires, any height, and t» f 
any wagon. They can't rot, goto spoke«s 
need no tire setting—last indefinitely 

is only one thing better, and that isan 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


Our free illustrated catalocue tells ail « t 
both and gives prices. Send for it 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Box 54 , Quincy, | 















and always get your money's 
wort! Five cents per paper 
everywhere. Always the 
eat. SeedAnnual free 
DM. FERRY & CO., 


Nate 












THE PACING STALLION JOHN R, GENTRY, RECORD 2.00]1-2. 





Class 8—Fiily,2 years old (toaled iu 1897); 
$75, $35. 

Olt 85 8—Brood mare, 4 years old or over ;$100, 
$50. 

Olass 10—Yearling colt (foaled in 1898); $50, 
$25. 

Class 11—Yeariing filly (foaled in 1898); $650, 
$25. 

DBIVING CLASSES. 

Class 12—Horse, 4 years old or over, witha 
record of 2 30 or beitar; $150, $50. 

Class 13—Horse, 4 years old or over; $100 
$50. 

Olass 14—Oolt, filly or gelding, 3 years old 
(toaled in 1896) ; $100, $50. 

Olass 15—Oolt, filly or gelding, 2 years old 
(foaled in 1897) ; $100, $50 

Roa dasters. 

Olass 16—Horse, fur years old or over; $100, 
$50. 

Olass 17—Pair of horses, four years old or 
over; $125, $60. 

Class 18—Horse and best appointed road rig 
(first priz*is offered by Mr. John K. Thayer); 
$100, $50. 

Olass 88 ought to prove a very Interesting one, 
and we want to see tie trotter well represented 
In that class, as wellasin all the other classes 
that he has an opportunity t» compete ir. The 
conditions of Class 38 are as follows: 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S _ 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. KE 
Gombanuit 
ex-Veteri- 
mary Sur 
geontoth 

French 

} Govern- 
4 Ment Stu 





~ E * 4 (ee 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRINO 

Impossible tu Sroduce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best lister ever uved. Takes the place 
of all jintments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN REMEDY 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invaiuable, 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle +f 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Fvery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sol 
by drucgists. or sent by exprese, charges paid, with ful 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive cireulara 
testimonials, etc, Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WI LLIAMS ©0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
i ee eed 


for Rheumatism, | 


excess ¢f gray matte? In the brain, on the 


subject of what they see fit to term “the 
| orists.” In the simplicity of their souls 
| these people imagine that a theorist is 


| some fantast’c creature utterly unlike the 
| ordinary human being, and fit for little else than 
& mark for their silly a’tampts at sarcasm 
| Some f these people designats their own pecaliar 
' kind of intelligence or want of intelligence (gen- 
erally,toe latter) as ‘common sense,” and some 
others “ practical ideas.” In the density of 
their ignorance they are unawere that every ad- 
vance in civilization, every stap taken 
towards the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind, had its originin a theory; in fact, 
was in its loception nothing but a theory, and 
very fre quently a cheory which thes) * common 
sense,” “ practical” gentlemen treated wit 
ridicule and contempt. 


Every idea, religious, ethical, scientific or me- 
chanica), which has tended to lift man above 
the condition cf the brute,or civiliz3d man above 
the savage, has been but a “ theory ” until pat in 
practice. At first it has usually been met 
by the weak ridicule of the gentlemen 
who plume themseives upon their ‘' common 
sense” and “practicability,” and these 
Intensely practical people have generally 
lacked the acumen t) discern that their wonder- 
fal “‘common sense” was, asarule, based on 
the most utterly hopeless ignorance and sta- 
pidity. Their vision was boundsd by ihe 
lepgt» of their noses, and they imagined 
} that what was beyond its narrow range was 
8 land (f myths and shadows. What they didn’: 
know was not worth the knowing, and the whole 
moral, physical and intellectual universe was 
| comprehended within the extremely limited 

space occupied by their brains, jast as the mole 
| regards his little burrow as including the whole 

of creation. 

) To this class of * common sense,” * practical ” 
| Philosophers Columbus was a dreamer, or most 
| probably an imposter; Watt was a crack-braized 
| @pthusiast, and Sir Isaac Newton a pe- 
| dactic® ana visionary ass. Copernicious was 
|® wild and crack-brained specuiator in 
, things he kaew nothing about, and Gali- 
‘= fit only to be burned with bis writings 

The aboriginal gentlsman in his “ dug-cut” 
| is about as numerous and as rampant today 
| as when first 6volved from bis Simian an- 

cestry. He is about as wise and as arrogant 
}and self spMficent in his wisdom as he was 
| then, He still prides himseit on his “common 
| sense,” and the qual ty of that article is about 
| the same now as then. Fortunately for mankind, 
however, he ha: ceased t> be regarded (by every- 
| boty expect himself) as an oracie, His seit- 
| Sufficiency is ia proportion to his ign>rance and 
stapidity,and these are absolutly unfathomable 

These gentlemen never appear to realize (of 
course they never think) that every Intalligent 
acttoat bas been performed since the world 
began bas been performed upon a theory. Map 
Until be begins to theorize is a brute. The first 
evidence cf intelligence is manifested when the 
process of 'heorizing begins. It isthe act that 
d) ferentis tes a man from a monkey. 


It is well to distinguish between thecrists that 
are wise and those that are unwise, but the 








the greatest wonder of these gentiemen is ex- 
cited when they discover that there are some 
things which they do not know, although they 
may bea | ttlemore surpriscd when they find 
that some things which they do not know are 


true. They have been so long mistaking 
The rustic murmar cf their burg 
For the great wave that rolis around the world, 


that when they really wake to consclousness, 
and discover that there are really some things 
of which they are ignorant, their astonishment 
will be supreme. Among other things which 
they do not yet seem to have learned is the sol- 
emn fact that the only man In the world abso 
lutely without a theory Is the idiot. 

{t is scarcely necessary to point out the par- 
ticular turf writers who resort to the tremen- 
dously logical methods cf argument above de- 
scribed. Toeiruse of such methods and their 
supercilious contempt for all ideas which do not 
exactly chime with their pet conceits, sufficiently 
indicate their calibre as reasoners, and it may 
be that they will be sufficiently recognizable by 
the portrait presented. 

In “The Horse of America” Mr. Wallace 
denies that “Old Pilot” the sire of Pilot 
Jr., could trot. Maj. H. O. McDowell and 
Mr. William MoOrackep, both of whom 
have been Kentucky horsemen during their 
whole liver, and the latter of whom is now 80 
years old, ttate that he was a trotter 
well as a pacer. Msjor McDowell actually 
saw him trot when a boy, and Mr. Mc )racken 
derived his information from one of Pil>t’s 
owners. Major McDowell’s testimony is posi 
tive, and is that of an eye witness. 
It is worth a good many cartloads of the state 
ments of gentlemen who simply state what other 
people have tid them. Whether important or 
not, the fact will go down into history that Old 
Pilot was a trotter as well as a pacer, Mr. Wal- 
lace’s book to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Like some cf Mr. Wallace’s witnesses, I never 
saw Old Pilot trot. This fact may be partially 
accounted for by the circumstance that I never 
saw the horse, 





An intelligent and successful driver said in 
the presence of the writer the other day, “I 
would not have a stallion that did not both trot 


| 
| horse has troit3' more or less for hundreds of 
| yeare, he does pct appesr {vo trot any faster pow 
than be did a century ego, ard at the same time 
| the pacer bas practic a'iy disappeared from Eng- 
| Jand. The English horse, however, transported to 
| America, where prcers abound, became te pro- 
| genitor ofa race (ftroiters entirely unparalleled 
| in bistory. Theextinction« {the pacer in Amer 
| icais an event not very likely to tske place 
| in the near fcture, and people now ¢o rot de- 
| sire such @ catastrophe as mtch as they once 
| may have done. Itis probable that the depen- 
dence of the fast trotter upen the yacer is 
greater than most people turmire. A great trot- 
ting horse bas never yet been evolved with cer- 
tainty from a purely running tribe of horses. It 
lis scarcely too much to fsy that ore never will | 
|be. Even the most complete nd undeniable 
| proof that a 2.10 irctter was a thoroughbred | 
| (and that I sball certainly never live to see) 
woul’ not esfablish such a proposition, because | 
five crosses make a thoroughbred, #1¢ there is | 
no telling tow far back the Jaw cf revertion | 
reaches .¥ Frc m what we kncw of this Jaw, it is | 
certain ithet in scme cases it ts operative for | 
morejthsn five crosses. way . oa 
I have heard from a very reliable breeder cf 4 
case of reversion, a8 well marked as avy (bat it is | 
possible to obtain, ip which the characteris t cs 
ofan ancestor nine or 10 gener: tions back were | 
repeated. I believe this to bave been an excoed- | 
ingly rare case, for usually the first two or three | 
| Crosses practically make the forse. But will apy 
one find me a care of a fast trotter (not peces- | 
sarily 9 2.30 one) cf whem it can be proven that | 
10 successive generstions bave been porely | 
bred trororgbbreds? In other words, can a 
fast trotter be found with a pedigree so yurely | 
thoroughbred as toexclude the possibility «f a | 
tro! ting or pacing cross within the period during | 
which a reversion would be possibl' ? When | 
this {s done I sball be convinced that we still live | 
in the age of miracles. Messenger almost certainly | 
Owed his trot-producingcspacity to rome ene) 
OF mcra of his “ cold ” crosses. else why is it that | 
no thoroughbred s‘allion, exce pt Dis scn (and he | 
{s Dot thoroughbred, by the way) ever fr-undeda 
familly cf trotters? Moenyc thers bad just as good | 
an opportunity as Messenger or Membrino. In | 











to buy the colt, but, unfortunately for hir 
he did not accept O’Neil’s advice. 





got a price on John Nolan fabcut one yeer | 
ege,-abd tialner Jeriy O’Neil (advised Bim 
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Sick Crops 


—the faded out, yellow kind that are 
not doing well may be instantly re- 
vived by the application of a dressing 


ol Nitrate of Soda. 
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lt acts at once because it is very sol 
uble, This makes it instantly avail 
ible as plant food: 100 to 200 Ibs 
ber acre is sutflicic nt tor most crops 

This is the most concentrated fertilizer 
on the market. Our free books tell all about 
i Send for free copies to John A. Myers 
I2-J John St... New ¥ k. Nit 


rate forsale by 


BALFOUR, WILLIAMSON & CO. 


27 William St., New York. 
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" FOR 14 CENTS & 
8 14 CENTS y 
z A We wish to gain this year Qu 
3 new customers, and hence offer 
ei ? 1 Pkg. 1i Day Radis ° ] 
\ 1 Pkg. Early R pe Cabbage, ] 
oe 1 “ Karliest Red Beet, li« 
i 1 * Long Lightn'g Cu umber h« € 
) ta 1 “ Sailzer’s Best Lettuce, 1 
\ 1 * California Fig Tomat » ¢g 
| 1 “ Farly Dinner Onion, l 
Wy - Br ant Flower Seeds, 1 
hu / Worth *1.00. for 14 cenia, Br 
j / Above 10 pkgs. worth &1 0, we w 
ih, mail you Tree, together with o 
/ me 6great Plane { Seed Catalog 
' upon receipt of this notice & Ite 
\, posta Wee invite your tradea d 4 
| ' know when you once try Saizer’s 
| p} seedsy iWilinever get a omg witt 
) outthem,. Onion Seed GSe, : 
x upalb. Pota 
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Meat smoked in a few hours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 
circular, E, KRAUSER & BRO.,, Milton, Pa 


BUY THE BEST. 


If you wnt the best low.down wagon you should 











buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It isthe best be- | 


cause it is made of the best material: the best bro: d- 
tired Electric Wheels; best seasoned white hickory 
axles; all other wood parts of the best season d 
white oak. The f ont andjrear hcunds are made 





from the best ang!e steel, which is heater, stronger 
and inevery way better than wood. Well painted 
inredand varrished. Fxtra length of reach and 
extra long standards su; plied withcut additional 
cos when requested. This wago> is guerar teed to 
carry 4900 pounds anywhere, Write the Electric 
Wheel Company, Brx 54, Quincy, I!’., for their new 
catalogue, which fully describes this wegon their 
fsmous Electric Wheeis and Electric Fee da Cockers, 














and pace.” This gentieman has been for 
& pumber of years training young- 
sters, mainly the get cf a donbie- 


gaited hcrse. He thinks they come to their 
speed much faster than youngsters sired 
by an exclusively trotting gaited horse, 
and that they are more apt to develop 
extreme stesd. Personally I haven’t a doubt 
of the correctness of both these conclusions. 
The fastest yeariing trotter I ever saw ea:ly 
in her yearling form was a filly got by a stal'ion 
that was the sire of both trotters and pacers. 


She was out of a mare that could “run 
away” at either of the gaite. This 
filly trotted a mile in 2.45% when but 13 


months old. Sne was tarped out shortly after- 
wards and not worked at all late in the season. 
If nothing goes wrong with her she will be one 
of the great two year olds this year. 


Vankee Metheds of Fa: mivg 

This picture is a rough eke teh taken frcm one 
of the ful!-pr ge photographic views ip the new 
“ Planet Jr.’”’ catalogue for 1899. It shows how 
tt ey raise onions by the shipioad tn Yavkeeland; 
and it rather takes one’s bres th away to think of 
one onion grower investing in 20 drills jost for 
sowing the seed. 

The “ Pianet Jr.’ Catalogue for 1899 te full of 








An old Kentucky trainer, Who has produced 


pictures like these. Farmerr, and farmers’; 028, 
and farmers’ wives, and “ their sisters and their 


cousins ard their auntr,” wit! all want to have a 
tara at this interesting Pamphlet; 
views of farm scenes all over t 
a ffsrent crops ani met iods 
the oxen and horser, and other kinds cf motive 
power 
what it’s made for, 
tisements that we have seer, 
most interesting that an 

bold of. — 


by sending a 
8. L. Allen & Uo., Philadeiphis. ekamagees 





for it shows 
he world, with the 
of cultivation, and 
Of course it’s an advertisement; that’s 
but ivV’sonecf tne best adver- 
and one of the 
ris likely to get 


Vou can get a copy free 
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= == $33 i 
| =. = : = it. =e Sst dd 
_A SINCLE SHOT 
never wo! battle. Steady bomba 

yee steele . ‘ ; 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE] 
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Fruit and- Ornamental 
Willions of them. 


FREICHT PREPAID. 


a2 Sample Currants 


Catalogue Free, 


mailed fer, 
1a at 








N 
estates, and protitable or 
big peaches, big ber 

J... HALE, 


BIG SWEET CHESTNUTS 


ries, ete Free cat 
South Glastonbury, ¢ 


10 COMPLETE 


WANTE FILES 


Massachusetts Plough 





APRIL 8, 22, 1893 
JANUARY 27, 1894 
MAY 12, 894 
NOVEMBER 10, (894 
AUCUST (895 


JUNE 13, i 


Any one having any of the at e8 
to spare will be credited 10 cent act 
one furnished on their subscript b 

Mail the papers to 

A.N.D., 
P. 0. Box 2314, Bovto 


a 





Breeding and Feeding Poultry / ro flé 
moe ag ae encyclopedia of pro! ta 

ry- . By practical pou 1 Ahond 

Fr Jacobs Henry Hale, James Ranki: I = 
enstedt andothers, Fully a ~ 
than 5,000 questions abou Sal 

profit. Carefully edited by 4 

| lingwood. A collection of the most ' ~* 
| ticles on poultryever written. Start : 
| Question ‘‘What is an Egg?” It indi 7 ro 
° itions for deve Dean 
Questions seinen “she 

: Incubation, care ry 

treatment of diseases, selection and bree: "§. ‘ey 
ing and housing, arediscussed in a clear 3 ted 
manner. Two successful egg-farms a‘c dock 
in detail. On bre *" 
Answered 00 too ess (is: ot 


In short, this is the best book forall who |<. Mt 
* American ben” that has ever bees pri 


Price in paper cover 40 ce? 





For Sale by Mass Ploughmal 
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